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Audit: DOD 
paid $116M 
for burn pit, 
toxic smoke 

By Chad Garland 

Stars and Stripes 

While Katyusha rockets have 
been the deadliest thing flying 
over Camp T^i in recent weeks, 
officials have long been con¬ 
cerned about the threat of po¬ 
tentially toxic burn pit smoke, a 
government watchdog has found. 

“If this project is not funded, 
solid waste will continue to be 
dumped in an area ... that is not 
designed to be a landfill; refuse 
will continue to be set on fire with 
fumes drifting over T^i Military 
Complex,” a base official wrote in 
a February 2018 memo request¬ 
ing funds to purchase and install 
incinerators. 

The request was repeated in 
two other memos in 2019, the 
Defense Department Inspector 
General said Friday in an audit of 
the Army’s contract for the base’s 
dining facilities, housing, elec¬ 
tricity and other services, which 
found that the government “paid 
$116 million more than neces¬ 
sary” to Reston, Va.-based SoS 
International LLC, or SOSi, and 
failed to prevent the contractor 
from dumping garbage at a site 
where Iraqis later burned it. 

“This solid waste disposal 
method may have contributed to 
the exposure of U.S. and Coali¬ 
tion personnel to potential long¬ 
term health effects from the burn 
pit smoke,” the IG said. 

Located about 15 miles north 

SEE AUDIT ON PAGE 3 


This solid waste 
disposal method may 
have contributed to 
the exposure of U.S. 
and Coalition personnel 
to potential long term 
health effects from the 
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BUSINESS/WEATHER _ 

Charities face big challenges due to outbreak 


Associated Press 

NEW YORK — With its global 
scope and its staying power, the 
coronavirus outbreak poses un¬ 
precedented challenges for chari¬ 
ties and nonprofit groups that rely 
on donations. 

The American Red Cross faces 
a severe blood shortage due to the 
cancellation of nearly 2,700 blood 
drives. The Girl Scouts’ cookie 
sale has been disrupted by a top- 
level plea to halt in-person sales. 

And a 21-member coalition of 
mgjor nonprofits is pleading with 


Congress to allocate $60 billion 
so charities can keep their staff 
on the job and ramp up assistance 
programs. 

Already, foundations and other 
m^jor donors have contributed 
more than $1.9 billion to combat 
the outbreak, according to Can¬ 
did, a New York-based nonprofit 
that tracks philanthropic giving. 

The overall total, including do¬ 
nations from individuals, is surely 
far higher. Yet nonprofit leaders 
fear that the needs arising from 
the outbreak will outstrip even 


the possibility of massive future 
giving, let alone a possible drop in 
giving if a recession takes hold. 

“Even if we get this virus 
under control, there will be sev¬ 
eral months of recovery for many 
people,” said Patricia Mcllreavy, 
president of the Center for Disas¬ 
ter Philanthropy. 

At the Center for Disaster Phi¬ 
lanthropy, Mcllreavy says there 
has been a surge of requests from 
would-be donors seeking guid¬ 
ance on how to give effectively in 
response to the pandemic. 
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WAR/MILITARY _ 

North Korea: Trump offered coronavirus aid 


Kim’s sister praises offer a day after latest missile test 


By Kim Gamel 
Stars and Stripes 



Jon Chol Jin/AP 


Workers of the Ryongaksan Soap Factory make disinfectant in 
Pyongyang, North Korea, Thursday. North Korea has been engaged 
in an intense campaign to guard against COVID-19, though it hasn’t 
officially reported any cases of infection. 


SEOUL, South Korea — North 
Korea on Sunday welcomed a 
letter sent by President Donald 
Trump offering help in fighting 
the coronavirus but warned that 
good relations between the lead¬ 
ers was not enough to restart nu¬ 
clear talks. 

Underscoring the continued 
threat, North Korean leader Kim 
Jong Un oversaw a missile test on 
Saturday as the communist state 
pressed forward with weapons 
development amid the diplomatic 
deadlock. 

Kim’s sister praised Trump for 
sending a letter “at a time as now 
when big difficulties and chal¬ 
lenges lie in the way of develop¬ 
ing the bilateral relations.” 

Trump explained his plan to 
improve relations between the 
two countries, Kim Yo Jong said, 
without elaborating, in a state¬ 
ment on the state-run Korean 
Central News Agency. 

Trump also “expressed his in¬ 
tent to render cooperation in the 
anti-epidemic work, saying that 
he was impressed by the efforts 
by the chairman to defend his 
people from the serious threat 
of epidemic,” she was quoted as 
saying. 

The reclusive North has in¬ 
sisted that it has had no cases of 
the deadly virus, which first ap¬ 
peared late last year in China, 


then spread globally. South Korea 
and the United States have faced 
massive outbreaks. 

However, US. officials have ex¬ 
pressed skepticism that the North 
has escaped the pneumonia-like 
illness. 

The State Department said last 
month that it feared the disease 
could cause a humanitarian di¬ 
saster in the impoverished nation, 
offering to help aid groups. 

Kim Jo Yong stressed the rela¬ 
tionship between the two leaders, 
who have exchanged several let¬ 
ters, remained “very excellent” 
but warned that was not a guar¬ 
antee for peace. 

“Nobody knows how much the 
personal relations would change,” 
she was quoted as saying. “And it 
is not something good to make 
hasty conclusion or be optimistic 
about.” 

She alluded that the country 
faces hardship from stringent 
U.S.-led economic sanctions 
aimed at driving it back to the 
nuclear negotiating table. 

“If impartiality and balance 
are not provided and unilateral 
and greedy intention is not taken 
away, the bilateral relations will 
continue to aggravate,” she said. 
“Even at this moment we are 
working hard to develop and de¬ 
fend ourselves on our own under 
the cruel environment which the 
US. is keen to provide.” 

Trump and Kim have held 
three summits, but diplomacy 


stalled after they failed to reach 
an agreement during a meeting 
in February 2019 in Vietnam. 

The talks stalled due to deep dif¬ 
ferences over the extent of sanc¬ 
tions relief in exchange for steps 
toward nuclear disarmament. 

North Korea resumed weapons 
tests last year after a hiatus in 
2018 but so far has only launched 
short-range missiles, which could 
threaten US. forces and other 
targets in South Korea but not the 
continental United States. 

Trump, who once said he and 
Kim “fell in love,” has signaled 
the launch of an intercontinental 
ballistic missile would be a red 
line. 

The North launched two short- 
range ballistic missiles that flew 
more than 250 miles across the 
country at an apogee of 31 miles 
toward the sea off the eastern 
coast on Saturday, South Korea’s 
military said. 

The missiles were launched 
from Sonchon, northwest of Py- 
eongyang, according to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in Seoul. It called 
the action “very inappropriate be¬ 
havior” considering the world is 
struggling to contain COVID-19. 

The tactical guided weapon 
“precisely hit a target islet” after 
Kim gave the order to fire, the 
North’s Korean Central News 
Agency reported Sunday, adding 
the test was “aimed at reconfirm¬ 
ing and showing “the tactical 
characters and power of a new 


weapon system” to be delivered 
to army units. 

Kim called it “a brilliant suc¬ 
cess” and called on his forces to 
“further build up the striking ca¬ 
pability which can wipe out any 
enemy out of our territory if it 
dare designs to launch a military 
action against our state,” KCNA 
said. 

Jeffrey Lewis, a professor at 
the Middlebury Institute of In¬ 
ternational Studies at Monterey, 
Calif, said in a tweet that pictures 
published by North Korea showed 
it had tested a KN-24, which ap¬ 
pears to be modeled after the US. 
Army Tactical Missile System. 

It was the latest in a series of 
missile and artillery drills this 


year. The show of strength comes 
after the United States and South 
Korea canceled plans for a joint 
military training exercise this 
month because of fears for troops’ 
health as the number of coronavi¬ 
rus cases soared on the divided 
peninsula. 

The allies insist they are con¬ 
tinuing regular training and re¬ 
main ready to fight if needed. 

Some 28,500 American service 
members are stationed in South 
Korea, which remains techni¬ 
cally at war with the North after 
their 1950-53 conflict ended in 
an armistice instead of a peace 
treaty. 

gameT.krm@stripes.com 

Twitter: @kimgamel 


Audit: Inspector General critical of Taji contract 


Chinese military expert 
advocates using lasers 
to paralyze US warships 


By Wyatt Olson 
Stars and Stripes 

The Chinese military should 
consider usingnon-lethal lasers on 
US. Navy warships to discourage 
their transits through the South 
China Sea, a state-run newspaper 
in China said Tuesday. 

Chinese military expert Song 
Zhongping told Global Times that 
the use of electromagnetic weap¬ 
ons, such as low-energy laser 
devices, could “send a strong 
warning” by temporarily paralyz¬ 
ing weapon and control systems 
on US. ships — all done “without 
visible conflict.” 

Song’s recommendation came 
just days after US. Navy and Ma¬ 
rine units arrived Sunday in the 
South China Sea for expedition¬ 
ary strike force drills. 

Participating in the four-day 
exercise were the Theodore 
Roosevelt Carrier Strike Group, 
America Expeditionary Strike 
Group and 31st Marine Expedi¬ 
tionary Unit. 

China asserts sovereignty over 
most of the South China Sea, a 


claim disputed by other countries 
bordering it. 

China has militarized some dis¬ 
puted islands, and the US. Navy 
routinely sails ships near them 
during so-called freedom-of-nav- 
igation operations to underscore 
US. commitment to “free and 
open” international waters. 

Earlier this month, US. Pacific 
Fleet said a Chinese navy de¬ 
stroyer directed a laser light at a 
P-8A Poseidon surveillance plane 
flying over international waters 
west of Guam on Feb. 17. 

The laser, picked up by the 
plane’s sensors, could have poten¬ 
tially harmed crew members, the 
Navy said, describing the act as 
“unsafe and unprofessional.” 

After the USS McCampbell 
passed near a disputed South 
China Sea island on March 10, a 
spokesman for China’s People’s 
Liberation Army Southern The¬ 
ater Command told Global Times 
that the nation “will take any nec¬ 
essary measure to safeguard na¬ 
tional sovereignty.” 

olson.wyatt@stripes.com 
Twitter: @WyattWOison 
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of Baghdad, the base was hit ear¬ 
lier this month by rocket attacks 
that killed three coalition troops 
— Army Spc. Juan Miguel Men¬ 
dez Covarrubias, 27, Air Force 
Staff Sgt. Marshal D. Roberts, 
28, and British army combat 
medic Lance Cpl. Brodie Gillon, 
26 — and wounded more than 14 
others. The US. has blamed the 
attacks on Kataeb Hezbollah, a 
Shiite-backed militia group. 

The US. operated out of Tqji 
during the war from 2003 to 2011. 
It established a new contract for 
services there in July 2015 after 
returning as part of the anti-Is- 
lamic State coalition, but that 
contract suffered from “poorly 
defined contract requirements, 
inadequate pricing structure, and 
lack of invoice oversight,” the IG 
found. 

Since 2013, the Iraqi govern¬ 
ment used SOSi for base services 
and allowed the contractor to 
dump garbage at the burn pit site. 
Though the Iraqi government re¬ 
quired the US. to contract with 
SOSi, the US. could have done 
more to make it comply with 
CENTCOM regulations that re¬ 
quire bum pits stop being used 
after 90 days and once more than 
100 U.S. personnel are on site, the 
IG states. 


DID YOU KNOW? 


An Inspector General report found 
that an estimated $36 million was 
spent on services at Camp Taji that 
no one used between July 2015 
and December 2018. 

SOURCE: Inspector General report 

U.S. and coalition work and 
living locations, are more than 
5,500 feet away from the land¬ 
fill site and upwind to prevent or 
minimize exposures. Inherent 
Resolve said in response to the 
IG’s findings. But the IG pointed 
to the three memos written by the 
base operating support-integrator 
warning of the potential exposure 
to fumes from the burning trash, 
as well as to diseased animals 
drawn to the landfill. 

Incinerators were at Camp 
Tqji as of February 2019, which 
could have allowed for a cleaner 
disposal method, but the project 
to install them was canceled and 
Inherent Resolve officials could 
not explain why, the IG said. An 
Army official told the IG the Iraqi 
government hadn’t approved a 
site for the incinerators yet. 

Other problems the IG found 
with the contract included a pric¬ 
ing model based on the daily 


population of Camp T^i that left 
the government paying full price 
for services even for people who 
were away on leave or temporary 
duty. That led to an estimated 
$36 million spent on services no 
one used between July 2015 and 
December 2018, the audit said, 
though the latest version of the 
contract has been changed to pre¬ 
vent per-person pricing. 

Still, the government “wasted 
more than $80 million in tax¬ 
payer funds” by failing to require 
the contractor to purchase food 
and drinking water from the De¬ 
fense Logistics Agency, as regu¬ 
lations require, resulting in poor 
food quality, the IG said, citing 
an inspection of the contractor’s 
warehouse in February 2019 that 
found foods like ice cream, yogurt 
and sour cream that were expired 
by five months to a year. 

Army and Inherent Resolve of¬ 
ficials disagreed with elements 
of the IG audit, in part over the 
political and legal implications of 
the burn pit findings. They also 
argued that they were limited by 
an Iraqi government exclusive 
work authorization for SOSi that 
required the use of a sole-source 
contract, but the IG stood by most 
of its findings. 

garland.chad@strTpes.com 

Twitter: @chadgarland 
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VIRUS OUTBREAK _ 

Hospitals scramble as 
global death tolls rise 



Andrew Medichini/AP 


Pope Francis delivers his blessing from the window of his private 
library overlooking St. Peter’s Square, at the Vatican, on Sunday. 


By Colleen Barry 
AND Frank Jordans 
Associated Press 

SOAVE, Italy — Italy, Iran and 
the United States reported soaring 
new death tolls as the coronavirus 
pandemic marched relentlessly 
across the globe Sunday, prompt¬ 
ing a scramble in hard-hit regions 
to set up more hospital beds and 
replenish the dwindling medical 
supplies needed to keep health 
workers safe. 

Italian Premier Giuseppe Conte 
went on live TV to announce that 
he was tightening the country’s 
lockdown and shutting down all 
production facilities except those 
providing essential goods and 
services. 

As bodies piled up in Italian 
hospitals, morgues and churches, 
and as medical workers pleaded 
for more help, there was no sign 
that Italy was yet taming its arc 
of contagion. Italy now has 53,000 


confirmed cases of COVID-19 
and 4,825 deaths — more than 
all of China, where the virus first 
emerged late last year. 

The US. government’s top in¬ 
fectious disease expert said he 
remains hopeful the US. is not on 
the same trajectory as Italy in the 
coronavirus struggle. 

Dr. Anthony Fauci, director 
of the National Institute of Al¬ 
lergy and Infectious Diseases, 
told CBS’ “Face the Nation” the 
stringent measures being put in 
place in the US., including travel 
restrictions, the closing of schools 
and many businesses and other 
social distancing, will go “a long 
way.” 

Several US. states have or¬ 
dered residents to stay indoors. 
New York Gov. Andrew Cuomo 
said the government was “literal¬ 
ly scouring the globe looking for 
medical supplies.” Health care 
workers from Oklahoma City to 
Minneapolis sought donations 


of protective equipment. Staff at 
a Detroit hospital began creat¬ 
ing homemade face masks for 
workers. 

Nationwide, there were at least 
26,747 cases and 374 deaths as 
the US. overtook Germany as the 
country with the fourth-highest 
number of cases. 

During his weekly Sunday 
blessing. Pope Francis urged all 
Christians to join in reciting the 
Lord’s Prayer on Wednesday at 
noon. “To the virus pandemic, we 
want to respond with the univer¬ 
sality of prayer, of compassion, of 
tenderness,” the pope said. 

In Britain, staff at some hospi¬ 
tals have complained about short¬ 
ages of ventilators and protective 
equipment like face masks, safety 
glasses, gloves and protective 
suits. 

Almost 4,000 medical work¬ 
ers signed a letter to the Sunday 
Times warning that doctors and 
nurses in the National Health 


Service would die if they did not 
receive better equipment and said 
they felt like “cannon fodder.” 

“NHS staff are putting their 
lives on the line every day they 
turn up to work. The reality is 
that many of us will get sick. 
Doctors are all too aware of the 
possibility that they will lose col¬ 
leagues, as has happened in out¬ 
breaks around the world,” the 
letter said. 


In Spain, Europe’s hardest-hit 
country after Italy, intensive care 
units in some areas were close to 
their limits even before Sunday’s 
new tally of 28,572 infections and 
1,720 deaths. 

And in Germany, Chancellor 
Angela Merkel is now in quar¬ 
antine after the doctor who gave 
her a vaccine tested positive for 
coronavirus. 


Outdoor exercise banned in Italy, more restrictions in Germany 



Nancy MoNTCOMERY/Stars and Stripes 


The Piazza di Signori, the normally bustling main square in 
downtown Vicenza, was nearly empty, March 3. On Friday, Italy 
further restricted public movement and banned outdoor exercise. 


By Erik Slavin 
AND Marcus Kloeckner 
Stars and Stripes 

KAISERSLAUTERN, Germa¬ 
ny — Tens of thousands of US. 
military personnel and their fam¬ 
ilies are among the millions living 
under new restrictions on activity 
in Germany and Italy, as the two 
countries grapple with containing 
the spread of the coronavirus. 

In Germany, Chancellor An¬ 
gela Merkel in a televised speech 
Sunday announced a ban on pub¬ 
lic gatherings of more than two 
people unless they are part of the 
same household. 

Further restrictions included 
keeping a social distance in pub¬ 
lic of 5 feet; closure of personal 
care services, such as hairdress¬ 
ers and cosmetics businesses; and 
closure of restaurants and cafes, 
although takeout and delivery 
are still permitted, German news 
outlet Der Spiegel reported. 

Meanwhile, an Italian decree 
Friday barred outdoor exercise 
and most travel from home, other 
than for necessities such as work, 
health care and food. It also closed 
public parks and gardens. 

The decree allows individual 
activity “in the vicinity of one’s 
home” provided people stay sepa¬ 
rated by at least one meter, or a 
little more than three feet. How¬ 
ever, there are differences be¬ 
tween the national order, regional 
decrees and public comments 
that legal officials at US. bases 
are trying to reconcile. 

In northern Italy’s Veneto and 
Friuli Venezia Giulia regions, 
which include Aviano Air Base 
and US. Army Garrison Italy, 


regional authorities said walk¬ 
ing pets was allowed within 200 
meters, or about 650 feet, of a 
residence. 

Most stores have been ordered 
closed while essential businesses 
such as grocery stores, gas sta¬ 
tions, pharmacies, pet supply 
shops and laundries remain open. 
On Sundays, grocery stores will 
close, leaving only pharmacies 
and newsstands open in Italy that 
day. 

When stores are open, au¬ 
thorities “don’t want anyone to 
go shopping in a group of more 
than one,” said Lt. Col. Matthew 
Lund, Aviano’s staff judge advo¬ 
cate, during a Facebook town hall 
meeting Friday. 

Restrictions are in effect 
through April 3 and could be ex¬ 
tended, Italian and US. military 


officials said. 

Also at Aviano, two airmen have 
tested positive for the coronavi¬ 
rus but are at home and “doing 
very well,” a base health official 
said Friday. A soldier in Vicenza, 
who was hospitalized Wednesday, 
and two U.S. sailors in Naples 
have also tested positive. They’re 
among about 60 U.S. personnel 
in Europe with confirmed cases, 
U.S. European Command said 
Friday. 

Prior to Merkel’s announce¬ 
ment, regional decisions in Ger¬ 
many had already limited social 
activity and business operations. 

In Rheinland-Pfalz, home to 
about 50,000 U.S. personnel and 
family members in the Kaiser¬ 
slautern area, nonessential busi¬ 
ness services were also ordered 
to close, the German state an¬ 


nounced Friday. 

Essential services such as 
banks, grocery stores and phar¬ 
macies will stay open, the order 
said. 

The state also said violations of 
the restrictions on social gather¬ 
ings may result in fines. 

Ramstein Air Base told its per¬ 
sonnel in a statement Friday “to 
conform to these same group lim¬ 
its on and off base when outside 
of the workplace,” and U.S. Army 
Garrison Rheinland-Pfalz issued 
a similar message. 

The head of Bavaria, home to 
the U.S. Army’s largest train¬ 
ing area in Europe, described 
restrictions that went into effect 
Saturday as a “shutdown.” 

“Stay at home, leave home only 
as an exception, if you have been 
tested wait and go into self-quar¬ 
antine,” Bavarian Minister Presi¬ 
dent Markus Soeder said Friday. 

Bavarian residents can still go 
to work, the doctor and grocery 
stories, he said. They can exer¬ 
cise or walk their pets but without 
congregating in groups beyond 
those they live with, Soeder said. 

Soldiers who live on the U.S. 
Army Garrison Bavaria and 
Ansbach installations have been 
restricted to base following an 
order earlier in the week. Off-post 
residents have been restricted to 
essential travel within 20 kilo¬ 
meters of their homes, a garrison 
statement said. 

Stars and Stripes reporters Norman 
Llamas and Nancy Montgomery con¬ 
tributed to this report. 
slavin.erik@stripes.com 
Twitter: @esiavin_stripes 
kloeckner.marcus@stripes.com 


DOD civilian who 
caught virus dies 

A defense contractor 
working in northern Vir¬ 
ginia died Saturday after 
testing positive for the coro¬ 
navirus in what is believed 
to be the first reported pan¬ 
demic death of someone 
affiliated with the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense. 

The individual had test¬ 
ed positive for COVID-19, 
the disease caused by the 
virus, and had been under 
medical treatment at a local 
hospital, the Pentagon said 
in a statement Sunday. 

The contractor’s name, 
age and gender were not 
released and the statement 
did not say if the person, 
who worked at the Defense 
Security Cooperation Agen¬ 
cy, suffered from an under¬ 
lying medical condition. 

“The spaces in DSCA 
where the individual 
worked have been cleaned 
in accordance with [Cen¬ 
ters for Disease Control and 
Prevention] guidance ... 
and the person’s co-work¬ 
ers have been teleworking,” 
DOD said. 

Last week the Defense 
Department said it had 
81 cases among service 
members, families and em¬ 
ployees worldwide but no 
deaths. 

From staff reports 
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The Yume Child Development Center at Yokota Air Base in western 
Tokyo will remain closed “until further notice,” officials said Friday, 
after a child and staff member tested negative for the coronavirus. 

2 at Yokosuka base test 
negative, no results for 
staffer at Yokota base 


By Caitlin Doornbos 
AND Seth Robson 
Stars and Stripes 

YOKOSUKA NAVAL BASE, 
Japan — A child and a staff mem¬ 
ber at Yokosuka’s Child Develop¬ 
ment Center have tested negative 
for coronavirus, the base’s of¬ 
ficial Facebook page announced 
Thursday. 

However, the 374th Airlift 
Wing had “no updates” Friday 
afternoon on a child development 
center worker at Yokota Air Base 
in western Tokyo who, officials 
announced on Tuesday, would 
be screened for possible expo¬ 
sure to the disease. That staffer 
had shown no symptoms of coro¬ 
navirus “while in contact with 
individuals” at Yokota’s Child 
Development Center, a statement 
said. 

“For privacy and security rea¬ 
sons, we do not release individu¬ 
al’s specific details or personal 
information,” 374th Airlift Wing 
spokeswoman Capt. Alicia Premo 
said in an email. 

A post that afternoon on the 
base’s official Facebook page said 
the Yokota CDC, which was slat¬ 
ed to reopen Monday after being 
cleaned and sanitized, would re¬ 
main closed “until further notice” 
and that a reopening date is “ac¬ 
tively being determined.” It also 
said that “School Age Care” would 
close to align with the schedule of 
Defense Department schools in 
Japan, which will be shuttered 
through April 13 because of the 
virus. 


The child and staff member 
from Yokosuka’s CDC were tested 
Wednesday; the main center was 
cleared late Thursday to readmit 
children again Friday, according 
to the base’s Facebook post. A sec¬ 
ond child development center at 
Ikego Housing Area was unaffect¬ 
ed by the temporary shutdown. 

Navy Installations Command 
on Thursday announced new pro¬ 
tocols for child care programs 
that halt new enrollments and sus¬ 
pend hourly child care programs. 
Teacher in-service days were also 
canceled, and all training require¬ 
ments have been postponed. 

The protocols apply to all Navy 
child care programs. 

Child development centers are 
open to children ages 6 weeks 
to 5 years, for full-time or part- 
time care, according to the center 
website. In addition to day care, 
the centers provide “individual¬ 
ized learning experiences” for 
preschoolers. 

For those still attending child 
care programs, toothbrush- 
ing, family-style dining and the 
use of sensory tables have been 
discontinued under the proto¬ 
col, according to the Thursday 
announcement. 

Additionally, parents who with¬ 
draw their children from the cen¬ 
ter temporarily for at least two 
weeks or until May 1 will not be 
required to pay saved-space fees, 
according to the announcement. 

doornbos.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CaitlinDoornbos 


DODEA has tentative 
restart date in S. Korea 


By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — U.S. 
Defense Department schools 
in South Korea will tentatively 
reopen on April 13, after safety 
measures were put in place to 
protect students from coronavi¬ 
rus, officials said Friday. 

The announcement under¬ 
scored a growing sense of cau¬ 
tious optimism in South Korea, 
where the pace of confirmed in¬ 
fections has slowed in contrast to 
the United States, Italy and other 
countries that have seen sharp 
increases. 

The eight schools on Camp 
Humphreys, Army Garrison 
Daegu and Osan Air Base closed 
and began online classes in late 
February to avoid close contact 
for students and staff. The respi¬ 
ratory virus, which first appeared 
late last year in China, surfaced 
in South Korea in the southeast¬ 
ern city of Daegu and spread 
nationwide. 

Jeff Arrington, the regional su¬ 
perintendent for the Department 
of Defense Education Activity, 
said the agency had worked with 
the military to develop mitigation 
measures that will keep the chil¬ 
dren safe even as the coronavirus 
threat remains. 

“The tentative reopen date is 
13 April following spring break 
with all schools,” he said during 
a Facebook live update with the 
Camp Humphreys garrison com¬ 
mand team. 

“We feel like we have the mea¬ 
sures in place now, but we’ve got 
to do the preparation,” he said, 
adding that the schools will re¬ 
open “assuming that nothing else 
changes.” 

Officials stressed the need to 
maintain caution as the corona¬ 
virus risk remains high but ex¬ 
pressed confidence in protective 
measures that have been estab¬ 
lished for the reopening. 

Those include deploying sol¬ 
diers to take temperatures and 
screen students for signs of the 
virus prior to boarding school 


We feel like we have the measures 
in place now, but weVe got to do the 
preparation ... assuming that nothing else 
changes. ^ 

Jeff Arrington 

regional superintendent for the Department of Defense Education Activity 


buses or entering buildings. 

Other guidelines include plac¬ 
ing hand sanitizer stations in 
classrooms, disinfecting class¬ 
rooms, hallways and locker exte¬ 
riors, and developing a protocol 
for handling those who display 
coronavirus symptoms. 

Soldiers already have rehearsed 
the new procedures and have un¬ 
dergone background checks since 
they will be around children, gar¬ 
rison commander Col. Michael 
Tremblay said. 

Day care facilities will likely 
open beforehand in preparation 
for the school reopening, Trem¬ 
blay said, but added that no date 
has been set. 

South Korea had one of the 
worst outbreaks of the virus, but 
the daily counts have dropped 
below 100 this week even as the 
pneumonia-like disease spreads 
rapidly in the United States and 
other countries. 

Many parents who have strug¬ 
gled to fill the role of teacher 
while coping with children home 
all day were thrilled with the 
news, although some worried that 
it’s still too soon as restrictions 
aimed at preventing the spread of 
the virus remain in place. 

“That’s great! Gives everybody 
more time and makes sense to not 
open just to close again for spring 
break,” said Air Force Master 
Sgt. Katrina Edwards, who has a 
fifth-grader attending school on 
Osan Air Base. 

Arrington said the situation 
remained fluid as other school 
districts around the world now 
face closure because of the virus. 
DODEA in Japan announced 


Thursday its schools would close 
Monday until April 13. 

“Korea was kind of the first to 
lead in taking the safety measures 
to put in place for our students; a 
lot of other schools are now com¬ 
ing on-line with it,” he said. “So 
initially it was just about Korea 
and what we need to do for Korea, 
now it’s everybody.” 

The Korea Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention reported 
98 new cases Sunday, raising the 
total to 8,897 with 104 deaths. It 
was the fifth day that numbers 
fell below 100, although there was 
a slight uptick the day before. 

Health authorities continued 
to express concern about clus¬ 
ter infections and urged people 
to maintain precautions such as 
social distancing and avoiding 
crowded places. 

gamel.kim@stripes.com 

Twitter: @kimgamel 
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Army announces Schofield-based soldier tests positive 


By Wyatt Olson 
Stars and Stripes 

FORT SHAFTER, Hawaii — A 
25th Infantry Division soldier 
stationed at Schofield Barracks 
tested positive for coronavirus, 
making him the first U.S. ser¬ 
vice member to test positive in 
Hawaii, the Army said in a state¬ 
ment Saturday. 

The soldier is in isolation at his 
off-base residence, the statement 
said. He traveled to Las Vegas on 
March 13 and returned to Oahu 
two days later. 

The soldier was then placed 


into command-directed restric¬ 
tion of movement at his off-base 
residence and became symptom¬ 
atic Wednesday night, the Army 
said. 

The soldier was tested for 
COVID-19, the disease caused 
by the virus, on Thursday and 
deemed positive the next day. 

This is the second case of a pos¬ 
itive test result announced by the 
Army in Hawaii in a week. 

The Army announced Hawaii’s 
first military-related coronavi¬ 
rus infection Thursday after an 
employee at Tripler Army Medi¬ 
cal Center in Honolulu tested 


positive. 

The civilian employee, who 
was not identified, had recently 
traveled to New York and began 
developing symptoms after re¬ 
turning to Oahu, the Army said in 
a statement Thursday. 

The employee is in self-isola¬ 
tion and being monitored by per¬ 
sonnel from the medical center. 

Teams from the medical center 
and Army Public Health Nurs¬ 
ing are working with Hawaii’s 
Department of Public Health to 
determine whether any other indi¬ 
viduals may have been exposed. 

As of Sunday, Hawaii had 48 


confirmed cases. 

State and military officials 
steadily tightened restrictions 
during the past week intended 
to curb or prevent community 
transmission of COVID-19. 

Most tourist attractions, such as 
the Pearl Harbor Visitor’s Center 
and Battleship Missouri Memo¬ 
rial, have closed for at least the 
next three weeks. 

The Hawaii Department of 
Education, which administers all 
civilian and military schools, has 
suspended classes until April 7. 

o Ison !w y aTf@st n pTe ^cb m' ' 

Twitter: @WyattWOIson 
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VIRUS OUTBREAK _ 

AAFES sees gas 
prices plummet 



Spc. Thomas Ashworth, a medical technician, screens a patient for coronavirus at the COVID-19 clinic at 
Landstuhl Regional Medical Center, Germany, on Friday. 

Landstuhl increases testing 
capacity for coronavirus 


By Seth Robson 

Stars and Stripes 

YOKOTA AIR BASE, Japan — 
Fuel prices at overseas military 
bases are feeling the effects of the 
coronavirus pandemic, though 
they haven’t dropped as much as 
they have in Kentucky, where one 
gas station made news for selling 
out of 99 cents-a-gallon gasoline. 

The Army and Air Force Ex¬ 
change Service cut gas prices by 
13 cents a gallon Friday at its sta¬ 
tions in mainland Japan, Okinawa 
and South Korea. 

On mainland Japan and Oki¬ 
nawa, a gallon of regular gaso¬ 
line dropped from $2.43 to $2.30. 
That’s well down from early Jan¬ 
uary, when the price was $3.26. 

In South Korea, AAFES’ price 
fell from $2.46 to 2.33. On Guam, 
it went from $2.43 to $2.31. 

Elsewhere, gas got about 11 
cents cheaper per gallon in Ger¬ 
many, Netherlands, England, 
Turkey and the Azores, where 
Super and Super Plus grades 
cost between $2.86 and $3.20 per 
gallon. 

The price in the Netherlands 
dropped 29 cents to $3.46 for a 
gallon of Super grade gas. 

Falling demand due to the eco¬ 
nomic shock over the global pan¬ 
demic has combined with surging 
output by Saudi Arabia to push 


Associated Press 

ST. PETERSBURG, Fla. — A 
Navy sailor assigned to the Unit¬ 
ed States Central Command in 
Florida has tested positive for the 
novel coronavirus, a spokesman 
said Saturday. 

The sailor returned to the US. 
from overseas travel on March 
15, and went into precautionary 
quarantine at his home, CENT- 
COM spokesman Capt. Bill Urban 
said in a news release. 

CENTCOM is located at Mac- 
Dill Air Force base in Tampa. 
The sailor started developing 
symptoms on March 18, then 
called ahead to MacDill health 
officials. He was met outside the 
base by doctors. 

Officials said his test returned 
positive on March 20. 

Most people experience minor 
flulike symptoms from the coro¬ 
navirus and recover within a few 
weeks, but the virus is highly 
contagious and can be spread by 
those who appear well. 

It can cause severe illness, in¬ 
cluding pneumonia, in some pa¬ 
tients, particularly the elderly 
and those with underlying health 
problems. 

More than 830 people had 
tested positive in the state as of 


down prices, CBS News reported 
March 8. 

The Wall Street Journal web¬ 
site showed crude oil trading at 
$25.78 per barrel Friday, less 
than half of what the commodity 
sold for in January. 

The national average price 
of a gallon of gas was $2.22 on 
Wednesday, Houston CBS affili¬ 
ate television station KHOUll re¬ 
ported in a story predicting that 
prices could fall much further. 

A BP station in Kentucky sold 
out of its supply Wednesday after 
lowering the price to 99 cents 
a gallon. Fox News reported 
Thursday. 

At Yokota, home of US. Forces 
Japan in western Tokyo, Petty 
Officer 3rd Class Philip Choi, 
of Baltimore, was gassing up 
at an exchange station Friday 
afternoon. 

“I don’t think it’s much of a 
change but it’s good enough to be 
able to still get around,” he said of 
the price drop. 

Nearby, Airman 1st Class Sam¬ 
uel Kim of Anaheim, Calif, fu¬ 
eled up his Subaru Legacy. 

“I’m from California so I’m 
used to gas at like, $4, so I’m en¬ 
joying this,” he said. 

Stars and Stripes reporter Theron 
Godbold contributed to this report, 
robson.sethdistripes.com 
Twitter: ©SethRobsonl 


Sunday, according to the Florida 
Department of Health. 

The bulk of those have been 
in Miami-Dade and Broward 
counties. 

There have been 13 deaths 
statewide. 

To stem the tide of infections, 
Florida Gov. Ron DeSantis has 
banned all onsite dining at res¬ 
taurants statewide and the Semi¬ 
nole Tribe has closed its casinos. 
DeSantis on Friday also banned 
all nonemergency medical and 
dental procedures. 

Restaurants were allowed to sell 
food for take-out and delivery. 

The virus outbreak has dealt a 
huge blow to tourism, one of the 
main economic drivers in a state 
that does not collect income tax 
from its residents. 

Disney World and Universal 
Studios — theme parks that at¬ 
tract millions of visitors from 
around the world — have been 
shuttered since Monday. And De¬ 
Santis and county officials have 
closed most of the state’s popular 
beaches, especially after throngs 
of spring breakers were seen 
crowded together in South Flori¬ 
da and Clearwater on Thursday, 
touching off a mqjor backlash on 
social media. 


By Jennifer H. Svan 
Stars and Stripes 

KAISERSLAUTERN, Germa¬ 
ny — The Pentagon’s largest hos¬ 
pital overseas recently ramped 
up its testing capacity to process 
hundreds of coronavirus tests per 
day if need be, officials said, as 
the number of confirmed cases 
continued to climb in the US. 
military community in Europe. 

So far, the lab at Landstuhl Re¬ 
gional Medical Center, the only 
military facility in Europe cur¬ 
rently able to test for the virus, 
is performing only a fraction of 
that, as military health officials 
balance the need for testing with 
limited resources. 

“We don’t have sufficient re¬ 
sources to test everybody who re¬ 
quests testing,” said Col. Randall 
Freeman, the hospital’s COVID- 
19 operations planning team lead 
and deputy commander for health 
readiness. “We’re trying to maxi¬ 
mize our resources for those that 
are most likely to be positive.” 

Patients generally must have a 
fever of at least 100.4, a cough or 
shortness of breath to qualify for 
testing, according to Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention 
criteria. Medical providers may 
rule out influenza before testing 
for coronavirus since symptoms 
between the two viruses can be 
similar. 

The Landstuhl lab has per¬ 
formed more than 550 coronavi¬ 
rus tests. Freeman said Thursday, 
and is currently running about 40 
tests per day on average. It re¬ 
cently added more equipment to 
be able to process up to 435 tests 
daily. One batch usually takes 
five to six hours to perform, he 
said, and turnaround for results 
is about 24 hours. 

LRMC officials could not im¬ 
mediately say how many posi¬ 


L 



Ashworth uses a nasal swab to 
test a patient for coronavirus. 


tive tests have come from its lab. 
US. European Command said 
last week about 60 US. service 
members, military civilians and 
family members in Europe have 
tested positive for coronavirus. 
The latest include two Air Force 
dependents at Ramstein Air Base, 
according to a statement posted 
on the base’s website Friday. 

In the weeks since the virus has 
spread across Europe, LRMC and 
other base medical facilities have 
improved their screening, setting 
up separate COVID-19 clinics to 
evaluate patients more quickly 
and isolate those who might be 
infected. Some Army bases have 
set up drive-thru screening sites 
and are asking soldiers at the gate 
if they’re sick. 

Health officials are discussing 
expanding testing labs to other 
military medical clinics in Eu¬ 
rope, which can test for the virus 
but must use host-nation labs and 
LRMC for processing. Freeman 
said. More testing facilities would 
speed up turnaround time, but it’s 
not known how soon that could 
happen, he said. Base officials at 
Aviano in Italy said they hope to 
have the ability to perform tests 
by mid-April. 

“Our number one priority right 
now is keeping our servicemem- 
bers and their families safe,” 
Freeman said. 

There’s a huge demand world¬ 


Photos by Brian Ferguson/S tars and Stripes 


wide for the specialized nasal 
swabs used to test for coronavi¬ 
rus, but Freeman said LRMC has 
enough to meet the current test¬ 
ing demand and is working with 
its supplier to increase its ship¬ 
ments to outlying military medi¬ 
cal clinics in the region. 

“The stocks are, of course, 
very hard to come by just due to 
the short stockage everywhere,” 
Freeman said. “The amount that 
any given area has waxes and 
wanes depending on how many 
get used and how soon they get 
resupplied. 

“We’re competing with every¬ 
one else in the world,” he said. 

That includes hospitals in the 
United States, where there have 
been reports of severe shortages 
of testing materials. 

The CDC’s recommended test 
for coronavirus is a special nasal 
swab that has a synthetic fiber tip 
— no cotton — and either a metal 
or plastic shaft, said Col. Pete 
Bowden, deputy commander for 
patient services at LRMC. The 
swabs are then stored in a vial of 
solution at a certain temperature 
that keeps the virus testable. 

For those from outlying clin¬ 
ics in the region, the samples are 
usually shipped out the same day 
or overnight on ice. 

The lab runs the tests in batch¬ 
es and turnaround for results has 
been less than 24 hours, Bowden 
said. 

LRMC obtains its diagnostic 
test kits for the virus from Inte¬ 
grated DNA Technologies, a bio¬ 
tech company in the US. which 
began producing test kits in early 
March after the US. Food and 
Drug Administration amended 
rules to allow private labs to cre¬ 
ate products to detect the virus. 

Kent Harris contributed to this story. 
svan.iennifer@stripes.com 
Twitter: ©stripesktown 
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VIRUS OUTBREAK _ 

Aid package teeters 
as crisis escalates 



Senate Television/AP 


In this image from video, Sen. Dick Durbin, D-lll., speaks on the Senate floor at the U.S. Capitol in 
Washington on Saturday. Top-level negotiations between Congress and the White House are teetering on 
a nearly $1.4 trillion economic rescue package. 


By Andrew Taylor, 
Jonathan Lemire 
And Lisa Mascaro 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Top-level 
negotiations between Congress 
and the White House teetered 
Sunday on a ballooning nearly 
$1.4 trillion economic rescue 
package, as President Donald 
Trump called for a deal to steady 
a nation shuttered by the corona- 
virus pandemic. Treasury Secre¬ 
tary Steven Mnuchin indicated 
an agreement was within reach, 
but congressional Democratic 
leaders raised concerns ahead of 
a meeting at the Capitol. 

With a population on edge, 
societal norms rewritten and fi¬ 
nancial markets teetering, all 
sides were hoping for an agree¬ 
ment that would provide some re¬ 
lief against the pandemic’s twin 
health and economic crises, now 
believed likely to stretch for sev¬ 
eral months. 

In the hours before the closed- 
door talks were to convene in an 
otherwise empty Capitol, Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump’s lead nego¬ 
tiator said the plan was meant to 
prop up the nation’s weakened 
economy for the next 10 to 12 
weeks. 

“I think the president has every 
expectation that this is going 
to look a lot better four or eight 
weeks from now,” Mnuchin said. 
“If for any reason, 10 weeks from 
now with this virus we haven’t 
won this, we’ll go back to Con¬ 
gress again.” 

But the Democrats cautioned 


that things weren’t set. House 
Speaker Nancy Pelosi, when 
entering the meeting, declared 
“From my standpoint, we’re 
apart." 

Yet while the congressional 
leaders believed help would soon 
be on the way, alarms were being 
sounded from coast to coast about 
the wave of coronavirus cases 
about to crash onto the nation’s 
health system. New York City 
Mayor Bill de Blasio had dire, 
urgent news from the pandemic’s 
U.S. epicenter: It’s bad and only 
getting worse. 

“April and May are going to 
be a lot worse,” de Blasio said on 
NBC’s “Meet the Press,” begging 
for Washington to help procure 
ventilators and other medical 
supplies. 

Trump has defiantly pushed 
back against criticism he was slow 
to respond to the crisis, though he 
continues to send mixed messag¬ 
es as to what, exactly, the federal 
government is doing. In recent 
days, he invoked the Defense 
Protection Act, a rarely used, de¬ 
cades-old measure that allows the 
president to marshal the private 
sector, but officials said Sunday 
that it has not actually been used 
to compel the private sector to 
manufacture supplies like masks 
and ventilators. 

Federal Emergency Man¬ 
agement Agency Administra¬ 
tor Peter Gaynor said on ABC’s 
“This Week” that masks are 
being shipped from the national 
stockpile but he could not provide 
details on a concrete timeline. 
Gaynor could not say, despite 


being pressed repeatedly, how 
many masks would be shipped 
and when they would arrive. 

The top four leaders of Congress 
were set to meet with Mnuchin 
just hours before a procedural 
vote in the Senate to advance the 
massive stimulus bill. The ur¬ 
gency to act is mounting, as job¬ 
less claims skyrocket, businesses 
shutter and the financial markets 
are set to re-open Monday eager 
for signs that Washington can 
soften the blow of the healthcare 
crisis and what experts say is a 
looming recession. 

At issue is how best to keep 
paychecks flowing for millions of 
workers abruptly sidelined by the 
crisis. Talks also narrowed on a 
so-called Marshall Plan for hos¬ 
pitals as well as industry loans to 


airlines and others all but ground¬ 
ed by the virus outbreak and na¬ 
tional shutdown. The post-World 
War II Marshall Plan helped to 
rebuild Western Europe. 

Senate M^ority Leader Mitch 
McConnell instructed commit¬ 
tee chairmen to assemble draft 
legislation. Officials put the price 
tag at nearly $1.4 trillion and said 
that with other measures from the 
Federal Reserve it could pump $2 
trillion into the U.S. economy. 

Mnuchin said Sunday that 
workers and businesses will get 
assistance to help cover them 
for the next 10 weeks, spanning 
small business loans for reten¬ 
tion of workers; unemployment 
insurance; added liquidity into 
the economy and a “bridge pay¬ 
ment” of about $3,000 for a fam¬ 


ily of four. 

Also Sunday, Sen. Rand Paul 
tested positive for the corona- 
virus, his office announced in a 
tweet. 

Paul, R-Ky, is the third member 
of Congress and the first senator 
to test positive for the virus. Last 
week. Reps. Mario Diaz-Balart, 
R-Fla., and Ben McAdams, D- 
Utah, announced they had tested 
positive. 

“Senator Rand Paul has tested 
positive for COVID-19,” Paul’s of¬ 
fice said. “He is feeling fine and 
is in quarantine. ” 

Paul’s office added that the 
senator “expects to be back in the 
Senate after his quarantine pe¬ 
riod ends.” 


NYC jails hit hard as at least 38 test positive 



Seth Wenig/AP 


More than three dozen of people have tested positive for 
coronavirus in New York City jails, including at the notorious Rikers 
Island jail complex, the board that oversees the city’s jail system 
said Saturday. 


By Robin Mcdowell 
And Michael Balsamo 
Associated Press 

New York City was hit by the 
nation’s largest coronavirus jail 
outbreak to date, with at least 38 
people testing positive at the no¬ 
torious Rikers Island complex 
and nearby facilities — more than 
half of them incarcerated men, 
the board that oversees the city’s 
jail system said Saturday. 

Another inmate, meanwhile, 
became the first in the country to 
test positive in a federal jail. 

In a letter to New York’s crimi¬ 
nal justice leaders. Board of 
Correction interim chairwoman 
Jacqueline Sherman described a 
jail system in crisis. 

She said in the last week, board 
members learned that 12 Depart¬ 
ment of Correction employees, 
five Correctional Health Ser¬ 
vices employees, and 21 people 
in custody at Rikers and city 
jails had tested positive for the 
coronavirus. 

And at least another 58 were 
being monitored in the prison’s 
contagious disease and quaran¬ 
tine units, she said. 


“It is likely these people have 
been in hundreds of housing 
areas and common areas over re¬ 
cent weeks and have been in close 
contact with many other people in 
custody and staff,” said Sherman, 
warning that cases could sky¬ 
rocket. “The best path forward 


to protecting the community of 
people housed and working in 
the jails is to rapidly decrease 
the number of people housed and 
working in them.” 

New York officials have consis¬ 
tently downplayed the number of 
infections in its prisons and jails. 


The Associated Press has found 
in conversations with current and 
former inmates. 

The city’s jail agency and its 
city-run healthcare provider did 
not respond to messages seeking 
comment on the letter. On Friday, 
the city’s Department of Correc¬ 
tions said just one inmate had 
been diagnosed with coronavirus, 
along with seven jail staff mem¬ 
bers. Late Saturday, the depart¬ 
ment acknowledged 19 inmates 
had tested positive — two fewer 
than in the board’s letter — and 
12 staff members. 

More than 2.2 million people 
are incarcerated in the United 
States — more than anywhere in 
the world — and there are grow¬ 
ing fears that an outbreak could 
spread rapidly through a vast 
network of federal and state pris¬ 
ons, county jails and detention 
centers. 

It’s a tightly packed, fluid 
population that is already grap¬ 
pling with high rates of health 
problems. With limited capacity 
nationally to test for COVID-19, 
men and women inside worry that 
they are last in line when showing 


flu-like symptoms, meaning that 
some may be infected without 
knowing it. 

The first positive tests from 
inside prisons and jails started 
trickling out just over a week ago, 
with less than two dozen officers 
and staff infected in other facili¬ 
ties from California and Michi¬ 
gan to Pennsylvania. 

Sherman wrote to Commission¬ 
er of New York City’s Department 
of Correction, the Chief Judge of 
the Court of Appeals, New York’s 
Acting Commissioner, and dis¬ 
trict attorney asserting that those 
who are at higher risk from in¬ 
fection, including people over 50 
or with underlying health condi¬ 
tions, should be considered for 
early release. So should people 
detained for administrative rea¬ 
sons, like parole violations, she 
wrote. 

Mayor Bill de Blasio earlier 
last week said prosecutors were 
working to identify candidates 
and by Friday night, prosecutors 
in New York City agreed to re¬ 
lease 56 Rikers inmates on their 
own recognizance. 
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FDA OKs 
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with fast 
results 


VIRUS OUTBREAK 


Information 

overload 

Separating fact from fiction can be difficult 





AUDIO GATHERINGS 
REDUCE CROWDING 
WASH YOUR HANDS 


Wong Maye-E/AP 


The pandemic has led to information overload for many people. 
Separating the facts from fiction and rumors is not always easy. 


By Barbara Ortutay 
AND David Klepper 

Associated Press 

The coronavirus pandemic is 
leading to information overload 
for many people, often making it 
difficult to separate fact from fic¬ 
tion and rumor from deliberate 
efforts to mislead. 

Already, text messages pre¬ 
dicting a nationwide lockdown 
have circulated, along with so¬ 
cial media posts telling people 
that one way to get tested for 
the virus is by donating blood 
or warning that mosquitoes can 
carry it. All are untrue. Such 
falsehoods can endanger public 
health, sow confusion and fear, 
and prevent important informa¬ 
tion from reaching people during 
a crisis. The Associated Press 
has debunked many such claims, 
including one about bananas sup¬ 
posedly preventing people from 
catching the virus and another on 
“Harry Potter” actor Daniel Rad- 
cliffe testing positive. 

Here are some things you 
can do to separate fact from 
misinformation: 

Look for the source 

We are more likely to believe 
things our friends tell us — that’s 
human nature. It’s why rumors 
spread and why misinforma¬ 
tion travels on social media. It’s 
also why the chain text message 
warning of a nationwide lock- 
down worked so well: Everyone 
heard it from a friend of a friend 
who “knows someone.” Be wary 
of important-sounding infor¬ 
mation that is not coming from 


a clear, authoritative source, 
such as local government agen¬ 
cies and health departments, or 
national and international pub¬ 
lic health institutes such as the 
Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention and the World Health 
Organization. 

CDC and the WHO 

The top public health institutes 
in the United States and other 
countries, along with the WHO, 
are some of the most trusted 
sources of information about the 
outbreak. They provide the latest 
statistics, advisories and guides 
on everything from sanitizing 
your home to managing stress. 

Dr. Jessica dustman, an infec¬ 
tious disease expert at Columbia 
University, said the sheer amount 
of information online about the 
coronavirus pandemic can quick¬ 
ly become overwhelming. That’s 
one reason she encourages people 
to check the websites of the CDC 
and the WHO. 

At the same time, be mindful 
of scammers taking advantage 
of the CDC’s and other organiza¬ 
tions’ trusted names. 

Act like a journalist 

“Everyone right now is trying 
to figure out: What is going on? 
What do I need to know? Who can 
I trust?” said John Silva, director 
of education at the News Literacy 
Project, a Washington-based non¬ 
profit that works with educators 
to teach students how to navigate 
the news. 

Be wary of information from 
groups or news organizations 


you don’t know — in some cases 
the groups behind misinforma¬ 
tion create websites and social 
media accounts that look legiti¬ 
mate. Remember that there’s a 
difference between news stories 
and opinion pieces. News stories 
should include the source of the 
information. If there’s no source 
or attribution, be suspicious. 

Pause, take a breath 

A 2018 study by MIT research¬ 
ers found that false news travels 
faster than real news — often 
much faster. That’s because it’s 
often designed to grab people’s 
attention by connecting with their 
emotions, such as fear or outrage. 
It’s easy to get caught up in the 
moment and retweet a terrify¬ 
ing headline before reading the 


accompanying article. But paus¬ 
ing before reposting can save you 
from embarrassment and pre¬ 
vent falsehoods from spreading 
further. 

Don’t believe everything 

Bad actors and trolls looking 
to exploit people’s fears around 
coronavirus are using a variety 
of techniques to sow confusion. 
False news articles are just a 
small part of this. 

Photos and videos can be ed¬ 
ited and altered, and real images 
can be presented out of context. 
Again, it helps to look for the 
source. Google’s reverse image 
search can help find its origins. 
For videos, take a look at who up¬ 
loaded it — was it a random user? 
A news outlet? The CDC? 


By Laurie McGinley 

The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — The Food 
and Drug Administration late 
Friday approved the first corona¬ 
virus test that can be conducted 
entirely at the point of care for a 
patient — and deliver results in 
45 minutes. 

The FDA granted “emergency 
use authorization” to Cepheid, a 
California company that makes a 
rapid molecular test for the coro¬ 
navirus. The turnaround time for 
Cepheid’s product is far shorter 
than for the tests being used, 
which are typically sent to cen¬ 
tralized labs that may not return 
results for days. 

The FDA authorization is for 
use in “patient care settings,” 
including doctors’ offices, but ini¬ 
tially will be used primarily by 
hospitals and emergency depart¬ 
ments, the company said. 

As COVID-19 cases proliferate, 
fears are growing that hospitals 
will become overwhelmed by pa¬ 
tients seeking tests or care. David 
Persing, Cepheid’s chief medical 
and technology officer, said in an 
interview that the test will “help 
alleviate the pressure” on health¬ 
care facilities by helping doctors 
find out quickly whether a patient 
has the disease and select the ap¬ 
propriate treatment. 

The specimen can be collected 
either by a nasal swab or by a sa¬ 
line wash using a small catheter. 
Neither is particularly comfort¬ 
able, but the advantage of the 
wash is that it doesn’t require 
swabs, which are in short supply, 
said Persing. 

The firm plans to begin selling 
the test at the end of the month. 


School closures thrust parents into role of primary educators 



Carolyn Thompson/AP 


Roxanne Ojeda-Valentin, left, poses with her children, Malachi and 
Makayla Ojeda, on Tuesday after leaving Frederick Law Olmsted 
School in Buffalo, N.Y., where they picked up text books and 
assignments to work on while the district is closed. 


By Carolyn Thompson 

Associated Press 

BUFFALO, N.Y. — After her 
sixth-grade son’s school in Buf¬ 
falo closed amid the coronavirus 
outbreak, Roxanne Ojeda-Valen¬ 
tin returned to campus with shop¬ 
ping bags to take home textbooks 
and weeks’ worth of assignments 
prepared by teachers. 

A single mother with a full¬ 
time job, she now joins millions 
of parents around the country — 
and the world — suddenly thrust 
into the role of their children’s 
primary educators, leaving them 
scrambling to sift through edu¬ 
cational resources and juggle 
lesson plans with jobs and other 
responsibilities. 

“It’s a really big experiment,” 
Ojeda-Valentin said as she left the 
school, her second stop after pick¬ 
ing up materials from her fourth- 
grade daughter’s school. 


Even in school districts that are 
providing remote instruction, the 
burden falls on parents to keep 
their children on task. In others, 
parents are left to find education¬ 
al websites and curricular mate¬ 


rials on their own. And while the 
challenges are daunting for all, 
they can be nearly impossible to 
overcome for parents limited by 
access to technology and their 
own levels of education. 


Across the United States, more 
than 118,000 public and private 
schools in 45 states have closed, 
affecting 53 million students, ac¬ 
cording to a tally kept by Educa¬ 
tion Week. While many closures 
were initially announced as short¬ 
term, parents are wondering if 
schools will reopen this academic 
year as the outbreak intensifies. 

In Portland, Ore., Katie Ar¬ 
nold’s 7-year-old son has been 
spending his days in his mother’s 
office, keeping busy on an iPad 
and her laptop while she’s man¬ 
aging accounts for a catering 
company. 

While her son’s district ex¬ 
plores virtual learning, she has 
been combing the internet and 
tapping friends for suggestions. 

“Scholastic had a bunch of 
free things and I have a friend 
who’s a teacher, so I’ve gotten a 
lot of workbook pages for him to 
do, just to try to keep him busy,” 


said Arnold, who also has been 
using educational websites like 
ABCmouse. 

Some parents are turning to 
those with experience home¬ 
schooling for guidance, unsure 
of whether to enforce strict 
schedules and where to look for 
academic help. Amid an influx 
of interest, the National Home 
School Association dropped its 
membership fee from $39 to $10 
for access to tip sheets and teach¬ 
ing materials, executive director 
Allen Weston said. 

The online site Outschool saw 
20,000 new students enroll during 
a single weekend in March, com¬ 
pared to the 80,000 who have at¬ 
tended class since its 2017 launch, 
CEO Amir Nathoo said. The com¬ 
pany offers live, teacher-led on¬ 
line classes beginning at $5 each, 
but has also offered free web¬ 
inars on running online classes 
through video conferencing. 
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Calif, governor calls on youth to stay home 



Jeff Chiu/AP 


A man wears a mask while walking in front of closed businesses on Grant Avenue in Chinatown in San 
Francisco, on Saturday. 


By Daisy Nguyen 
Associated Press 

OAKLAND, Calif. — Most 
Californians stayed at home on 
a Saturday that was unlike any 
its 40 million residents had ever 
seen before. 

Less than 48 hours after Gov. 
Gavin Newsom issued an unprec¬ 
edented stay-at-home order to 
help curb the coronavirus spread, 
shopping centers and streets were 
empty. Churches were closed. 
Playgrounds deserted. 

However, stores and farmer 
markets were bustling, and many 
people took advantage of the beau¬ 
tiful spring weather and rushed 
to the outdoors. At beaches and 
parks, not everyone heeded calls 
to practice social distancing, 
prompting Newsom to call them 
out. 

“Those young people are still 
out there on the beaches thinking 
it’s time to party. It’s time to grow 
up, time to wake up,” he said at 
an evening news conference. 
“Time to recognize that it’s not 
just about the old folks, it’s about 
your impact on their lives. Don’t 
be selfish.” 

The governor’s effort to curb 
the pandemic in the nation’s most 
populous state was by far the most 
sweeping and was followed Fri¬ 
day by similar announcements in 
New York and Illinois. 

California is one of the hard¬ 
est-hit states, with 1,382 con¬ 
firmed cases and 25 deaths as of 
Saturday. 

Los Angeles County Health Di¬ 
rector Barbara Ferrer urged peo¬ 


ple to stay home and only go out 
for essential needs. Those who 
have been tested and come back 
negative shouldn’t have a false 
sense of security. 

“You can be negative today 
and positive tomorrow,” she said. 
“Stay home as much as possible. 
You are safer at home.“ 

Newsom has said infection 
rates of the COVID-19 virus are 
doubling every four days in some 


areas and projected that 56% of 
the state’s population — about 22 
million people — could contract 
the virus in the next two months if 
aggressive prevention isn’t taken. 
On Saturday night, the Los Ange¬ 
les County Public Health Depart¬ 
ment announced two deaths from 
coronavirus and 59 new cases. 

Residents have been told to 
stay 6 feet away from others, not 
gather in groups and wash their 


hands frequently. They can go out 
to get food, fill prescriptions, seek 
medical care, care for vulnerable 
relatives or neighbors and get ex¬ 
ercise, such as walking. 

In general, people seemed to be 
heeding state and local orders to 
stay home as much as possible. 
Normally congested freeways 
in California were truly free 
— of traffic — and city streets 
remained mostly empty in areas 


usually bustling with cars, bikes, 
scooters and commuters emerg¬ 
ing from rail stations and stop¬ 
ping at coffee shops and bakeries. 
Yosemite National Park closed to 
visitors Friday. 

Most retail businesses and 
virtually all schools were closed 
and those that could were having 
employees work from home. Gas 
stations, supermarkets and con¬ 
venience stores were open along 
with auto repair shops and those 
providing essential services, such 
as plumbers and electricians, 
were still on the job. But restau¬ 
rants were only delivering or pro¬ 
viding take-out. 

At the farmers market in Pas¬ 
adena, people appeared to be 
trying to stay 6 feet apart while 
waiting in line. The stalls, how¬ 
ever, were directly next to each 
other and shoppers picked out 
produce close together. 

The bright skies, or perhaps the 
threat of rain on Sunday, drew 
many people to Venice Beach. 
Most took care to stay well away 
from each other on the sand. But 
spacing became an issue in pop¬ 
ular areas like the pier and the 
boardwalk. 

North of San Francisco, the 
Marin County Sheriff’s office 
shut down access to the Mount 
Tamalpais Watershed “due to the 
astronomical amount of people 
NOT practicing social distancing 
and home sheltering.” Authorities 
there said there was back-to-back 
traffic to coastal attractions and 
parking lots to beaches were full. 


Rebels from France to Florida flout lockdown practices 



Julio Cortez/AP 


Cece Guida, 19, top, of New York CHy, pushes on Sam Reddick, 20, 
of Evansville, Ind., as spring break revelers look on during a game of 
chicken fight on the beach, Tuesday, in Pompano Beach, Fla. 


By Elaine Ganley 
Associated Press 

PARIS — Young German 
adults hold “corona parties” and 
cough toward older people. A 
Spanish man leashes a goat to go 
for a walk to skirt confinement 
orders. From France to Florida 
to Australia, kitesurfers, college 
students and others crowd the 
beaches. 

Their defiance of lockdown 
mandates and scientific advice to 
fight the coronavirus pandemic 
has prompted crackdowns by 
authorities on people trying to 
escape cabin fever brought on by 
virus restrictions. In some cases, 
the virus rebels resist — threat¬ 
ening police as officials express 
outrage over public gatherings 
that could spread the virus. 

“Some consider they’re little 
heroes when they break the 
rules,” said French Interior Min¬ 
ister Christophe Castaner. “Well, 
no. You’re an imbecile, and espe¬ 
cially a threat to yourself.” 

After days of noncompliance 
by people refusing to stay home 
and venture out only for essen¬ 
tial tasks, France on Friday sent 
security forces into train stations 
to prevent people from traveling 
to their vacation homes, poten¬ 


tially carrying the virus to the 
countryside or beaches where 
medical facilities are less robust. 
The popular Paris walkway along 
the Seine River was closed and 
a nightly curfew was imposed in 
the French Mediterranean city of 
Nice by Mayor Christian Estrosi, 
who is infected with the virus. 

Florida’s governor closed all of 
the state’s beaches after images 
of rowdy spring break college 


crowds appeared on TV for days 
amid the rising global death toll, 
which surpassed 13,000 on Sun¬ 
day. Australia closed Sydney’s 
famous Bondi Beach after police 
were outraged at pictures of the 
crowds. 

New York Gov. Andrew Cuomo 
said Saturday that people from 
18-to-49 account for more than 
half of the state’s coronavirus 
cases. 


Many people were not comply¬ 
ing with social distancing recom¬ 
mendations to stay away from 
each other in New York City’s 
vast city park network ahead of 
a ban on congregating in groups 
that was to go into effect Sunday 
night, Cuomo said. 

As new coronavirus cases in 
China dropped to zero several 
days in a row, the chief medical 
officer for the International Clin¬ 
ic of Wuhan was alarmed at those 
elsewhere refusing to follow rules 
to contain the virus. Dr. Philippe 
Klein said people should look to 
China’s confinement of tens of 
millions as an example to emu¬ 
late “with courage, with patience, 
with solidarity.” 

The virus rebels tend to range 
from restless teens to wealthy 
adults who can travel to their get¬ 
away homes. Even in Italy, where 
the virus death toll soared beyond 
China’s last week, authorities are 
still trying to rein in people from 
going outside. 

French farmers’ markets where 
people congregate to shop for food 
have posed a special challenge 
for police trying to keep people 
apart from each other at the rec¬ 
ommended 6 feet. 

In the southern German state 
of Bavaria, Gov. Markus Soeder 


lamented that “there are still 
corona parties, there are young 
people who cough at older people 
and shout corona for fun and, 
above all, there are an incredible 
number of groups being formed.” 

National police in Spain, which 
has the second-highest number of 
coronavirus infections in Europe 
after Italy, are using helicopters 
to spot groups of people meeting 
up outdoors. Then agents are sent 
in to break up the gatherings. 

In the southeastern Murcia re¬ 
gion of Spain, they posted video 
of police stopping a person wad¬ 
dling outside in a full-body dino¬ 
saur costume and tweeted that 
pets can be taken for brief walks 
by owners but that “having a Ty¬ 
rannosaurus Rex complex is not” 
allowed. 

And in Spain’s northeastern re¬ 
gion of Catalonia, police posted a 
picture of a man walking a goat 
on a leash, apparently trying to 
take advantage of the pet walking 
exception. 

France now has 100,000 secu¬ 
rity personnel on the streets who 
are issuing fines amid a new na¬ 
tional “Stay Home” mantra and 
warnings by officials that the 
country’s two-week lockdown 
could be extended if the country’s 
infection rate keeps rising. 
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The party is over 
in New Orieans 

A week after St. Patrick’s Day revelry, 
city is now filled with virus dread 



Las Vegas Mayor Carolyn Goodman delivers a public statement during a public meeting at the Las Vegas 
City Hall Council Chambers, in Las Vegas. 

Las Vegas mayor opposes 
closing down city’s casinos 


By Ken Ritter 
Associated Press 

LAS VEGAS — While Nevada’s 
governor joined other U.S. of¬ 
ficials invoking extraordinary 
measures to reduce the spread 
of the coronavirus, the mayor 
of Las Vegas is pushing back 
against a shutdown of the casinos 
that power the city and the state 
economy. 

Governors in California, New 
York and Illinois have ordered 
millions of people to stay in their 
homes except for essentials and 
exercise, while Nevada Gov. 
Steve Sisolak and other leaders 
around the country have told res¬ 
taurants and other businesses to 
shut down. 

Las Vegas Mayor Carolyn 
Goodman became an outspoken 
outlier by declaring that her city 
should be allowed to stay open for 
business. Nevada has tallied two 


deaths and more than 100 cases 
of COVID-19, almost all in the 
Las Vegas area. 

“Our economy depends on 
tourism and being open for din¬ 
ing, entertainment, gaming and 
sports,” Goodman said in a pre¬ 
pared speech before the Las 
Vegas City Council. 

She spoke just hours after Siso¬ 
lak ordered the state’s casinos to 
shut down for at least 30 days — 
the longest period since gambling 
was legalized in 1931. 

“Very many” people among 
the 2.2 million in and around Las 
Vegas live paycheck to paycheck, 
said Goodman, a three-term 
mayor and political independent 
who also serves on the board of 
the powerful Las Vegas Conven¬ 
tion and Visitors Authority. 

She called for the Democratic 
governor to cut the length of the 
closures in half 


“I know we, they, cannot sur¬ 
vive any total shutdown of the 
economy ... beyond the immedi¬ 
ate week or two,” Goodman said. 

Sisolak responded strongly Fri¬ 
day, while adding enforcement 
measures to his closure of busi¬ 
nesses such as bars, restaurants, 
salons and gyms. 

“Your life and the life of your 
neighbors and family members 
will always be more valuable to 
me than the perceived and mis¬ 
taken economic gain we have 
by cutting this isolation period 
short or by waiting one more day 
to get serious,” Sisolak said. “I 
am not asking them anymore. I 
am telling them they must close 
their doors or they will face the 
consequences. 

“Elected officials,” he added, 
should “understand the severity 
of the situation they are facing 
and become part of the solution.” 


Associated Press 

NEW ORLEANS — A week 
ago, revelers jammed bars in the 
French Quarter and New Orleans’ 
Irish Channel neighborhood 
ahead of St. Patrick’s Day while 
hotels, taverns and restaurants 
looked ahead to what is usually a 
lucrative festival season. 

Now, the party is suddenly 
and decisively over. Coronavirus 
dread has settled uncomfort¬ 
ably over this most social of cit¬ 
ies, where public gatherings are 
banned and 15 of Louisiana’s 20 
COVID-19 deaths had been re¬ 
corded as of Saturday. 

While Gov. John Bel Edwards 
worries that the state’s ability to 
deliver health care could be over¬ 
whelmed soon, the metro area 
has become one of the nation’s 
hot spots for the virus, home to 
the vast majority of the more than 
760 infected statewide. 

Two new testing centers for 
the disease closed within hours 
of opening Friday, having run 
through the first supply of tests. 

“Laissez les bon temps rouler” 
(“Let the good times roll”) has 
given way to a new slogan: “Wash 
your hands.” The New Orleans 
Jazz and Heritage Festival is 
postponed until fall. Other events 
are canceled and bars are closed. 

Restaurants — the ones that 
stay open — struggle with take- 
out- or delivery-only operations. 

“It really came to a screech¬ 
ing halt,” Philip Moseley said of 
business at Blue Oak BBQ, which 
he co-owns with Ronnie Evans. 
They have added phone lines to 
handle takeout business, but have 
laid off about half of their roughly 


50 staffers. 

Celebrated hometown chef and 
restaurateur Frank Brigsten told 
his Facebook followers Friday 
that, for now, he was shutting 
down the restaurant that bears 
his name in New Orleans’ Car¬ 
rollton neighborhood. 

Tourists are still around, said 
Evangeline Turner, who went to 
pick up a last paycheck this week 
on Bourbon Street. 

“A tourist asked me where they 
should go,” she said. “I told them 
everything’s closed.” 

Turner has now lost both her 
jobs — bartending at a restaurant 
in New Orleans’ Mid City neigh¬ 
borhood and acting as a “mas¬ 
ter of ceremonies” at a Bourbon 
Street bar. 

“I worked two jobs because I 
had to,” said Turner, who is won¬ 
dering how she’ll pay the rent and 
buy the insulin she needs to deal 
with her diabetes. 

The Mardi Gras celebration 
would have been a likely breed¬ 
ing ground for COVID-19, said 
Dr. Richard Oberhelman. He is 
the chairman of the Department 
of Global Community Health and 
Behavioral Sciences at Tulane 
University’s School of Public 
Health and Tropical Medicine. 

“People are really packed close 
together, especially for some of 
the big parades in the downtown 
section and really all along the 
route. There are a lot of opportu¬ 
nities for close contact and trans¬ 
mission,” Oberhelman said. 

“During Mardi Gras, people 
were not thinking about social 
distancing or hand-washing,” 
Oberhelman added. 


Neighbors pull off big surprise for veteran’s 90th birthday party 


By Chad Garland 

Stars and Stripes 

Milton Eatchel, a 90-year-old 
Korean War veteran, couldn’t cel¬ 
ebrate his birthday with a party 
because of coronavirus social dis¬ 
tancing, so neighbors threw him a 
kind of reverse parade. 

Instead of putting together 
floats for a stationary audi¬ 
ence, they gathered outside their 
homes to cheer on Eatchel as he 
was driven through the neighbor¬ 
hood in Orem, Utah, which was 
also decorated with signs and 
balloons. 

A minute-long video of the event 
that his granddaughter, Sarah 
Allen, posted to Reddit caught the 
wider internet’s attention after 
news site Goodable tweeted it on 
Friday and the Twitter account 
of Canadian Forces in the U.S. 
shared it later. 

The Canadian military’s tweet 


garnered over 500 retweets and 
2,000 likes in a few hours on 
Saturday. 

“Today is my grandpa’s 90th 
birthday,” Allen said in the 
original post Thursday. “He was 
bummed nobody could make it 
due to the outbreak, so his neigh¬ 
borhood threw him a surprise!” 

In the video, a neighbor rushes 
out to the car with a gift of “a lit¬ 
tle chocolate during this crisis,” 
which she said always helps. Still 
others rang bells and popped off 
confetti streamers. 

“You guys are awesome,” said 
Eatchel’s daughter, Jane Hayas- 
hu, who was driving the car. To 
others: “You’re the best.” 

More than 50 households put 
out signs and came to celebrate, 
according to the YouTube chan¬ 
nel Happily, which licensed a 
longer version of the video from 
the family. One of Eatchel’s other 
daughters, who’d planned to fly to 


Minnesota for the party, had can¬ 
celed plans after an outbreak of 
the illness at her husband’s work¬ 
place, it said. 

Last week. President Donald 
Trump called for limiting gath¬ 
erings to no more than 10 people, 
as states and other localities have 
imposed restrictions to slow the 
spread of the virus, which some 
fear could overwhelm health care 
facilities. 

On Wednesday, Utah ordered 
a two-week closure of dine-in 
services at bars and restaurants 
in the state, which had more 
than 110 cases of the virus as of 
Friday. 

The virus has been especially 
dangerous for the elderly, health 
officials have said. But, in one 
forum on social media, Eatchel’s 
granddaughter said that he’d ini¬ 
tially been unfazed by reports 
of the spread of the coronavirus 
until just a few days ago. 


Born in 1930 in Murray, Utah, 
Eatchel joined the Air Force in 
1950 during the Korean War 
after a friend suggested enlisting 
before being drafted and hav¬ 
ing no choice, he said in a video 
shared on Facebook by the Provo 
City Government last November, 
ahead of a tribute to him and other 
veterans at a local high school. 

“We enlisted the last part of 
December of ‘50,” he said. “I got 
married (in June 1951) and in 10 
days we were together, and then 
I had to go to Korea,” he said. “I 
was in Korea in August of 1951.” 

As an intelligence specialist, he 
helped determine what missions 
were flown by the air groups in 
Korea, he said, recalling a huge 
1952 airstrike that he said in¬ 
volved some 400 B-29 Stratofor- 
tress bombers escorted by 350 
fighters. 

After a year in Korea, he re¬ 
turned to the U.S. and all he 


wanted to do was get home to 
spend time with his wife, he said. 
He served at Edwards Air Force 
Base in California after the war, 
the Provo Daily Herald reported 
in November. 

The couple had six children — 
three born in California and three 
in Utah — according to an obitu¬ 
ary for Marian Eatchel, who died 
in 2012 after a lengthy illness. 

Eatchel remains active for his 
age and often walks around the 
small Orem community where 
he lives, known as Meadowlark, 
Hayashu told Happity. 

Throughout the video, Eatchel 
thanked his neighbors repeatedly 
and expressed surprise over their 
birthday wishes. 

“How’d they know to be out 
here?” he asked at the end. 

“Well...” Hayashu replied be¬ 
fore the video cuts off 

garland.chad@stripes.com 
Twitter: @chadgarland 
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VIRUS OUTBREAK _ 

Iran leader refuses 
US help, citing 
conspiracy theory 



Indian passengers who got stranded at a bus terminal line up for free food being distributed by 
shopkeepers during a daylong lockdown amid growing concerns of the coronavirus in Jammu, India, on 
Sunday. 

Indian migrant workers 
crowd trains, defy curfew 


By Jon Gambrell 

Associated Press 

DUBAI, United Arab Emir¬ 
ates — Iran’s supreme leader re¬ 
fused US. assistance Sunday to 
fight the new coronavirus, citing 
an unfounded conspiracy theory 
that the virus could be man-made 
by America. 

Ayatollah Ali Khamenei’s com¬ 
ments come as Iran faces crush¬ 
ing US. sanctions blocking the 
country from selling its crude oil 
and accessing international fi¬ 
nancial markets. 

But while Iranian civilian offi¬ 
cials have increasingly criticized 
those sanctions, the 80-year-old 
Khamenei instead chose to traf¬ 
fic in the same conspiracy theory 
increasingly used by Chinese of¬ 
ficials about the new virus to de¬ 
flect blame for the pandemic. 

“I do not know how real this ac¬ 
cusation is but when it exists, who 
in their right mind would trust 
you to bring them medication?” 
Khamenei said. “Possibly your 
medicine is a way to spread the 
virus more.” 

He also alleged without offer¬ 
ing any evidence that the virus 
“is specifically built for Iran 
using the genetic data of Iranians 
which they have obtained through 
different means. 

“You might send people as doc¬ 
tors and therapists, maybe they 
would want to come here and see 
the effect of the poison they have 
produced in person,” he said. 

There is no scientific proof of¬ 
fered anywhere in the world to 
support Khamenei’s comments. 

His comments come after Chi¬ 
nese government spokesman Li- 
jian Zhao tweeted earlier that it 
“might be US army who brought 
the epidemic to Wuhan. Be trans¬ 
parent! Make public your data! 
US owe(s) us an explanation!” 

Lijian likewise offered no evi¬ 
dence to support his claim, which 
saw the US. State Department 
summon China’s ambassador to 


complain. 

Wuhan is the Chinese city 
where the first cases of the dis¬ 
ease were detected in Decem¬ 
ber. In recent days, the Trump 
administration has increasingly 
referred to the virus as the “Chi¬ 
nese” or “Wuhan” virus, while the 
World Health Organization used 
the term COVID-19 to describe 
the illness the virus causes. Even 
a US. senator from Arkansas has 
trafficked in the unfounded con¬ 
spiracy theory it was a man-made 
Chinese bioweapon. 

Scientists have not yet deter¬ 
mined exactly how the new coro¬ 
navirus first infected people. 
Evidence suggests that it origi¬ 
nated in bats, which infected an¬ 
other animals that spread it to 
people at a market in Wuhan. The 
now-shuttered Huanan Seafood 
Wholesale Market advertised 
dozens of species such as giant 
salamanders, baby crocodiles 
and raccoon dogs that were often 
referred to as wildlife, even when 
they were farmed. 

An article published last week 
in the peer-reviewed scientific 
journal Nature Medicine similar¬ 
ly said it was “improbable” that 
the virus “emerged through labo¬ 
ratory manipulation of a related 
SARS-CoV-like coronavirus.” 

Iranian officials have criticized 
US. offers of aid during the virus 
crisis as being disingenuous. They 
have accused the Trump admin¬ 
istration of wanting to capitalize 
on its “maximum pressure” cam¬ 
paign against Tehran since with¬ 
drawing from their nuclear deal 
in May 2018. The US., however, 
has directly offered the Islamic 
Republic aid in the past despite 
decades of enmity, like during the 
Bam earthquake of 2003. 

Meanwhile on Sunday, Iran 
imposed a two-week closure on 
m^or shopping malls and cen¬ 
ters across the country to prevent 
spreading the virus. Pharmacies, 
supermarkets, groceries and bak¬ 
eries will remain open. 


By Emily Schmall 
AND Sheikh Saaliq 

Associated Press 

NEW DELHI—Indian migrant 
workers attempting to reach their 
home villages crowded a railway 
station in the northern state of 
Uttar Pradesh on Sunday, defy¬ 
ing a 14-hour “people’s curfew” 
that Prime Minister Narendra 
Modi called to stem a surge in 
coronavirus cases in the world’s 
second-most populous country. 

Modi asked India’s 1.3 billion 
people to stay at home Sunday, but 
also to collectively cheer frontline 
health care workers at 5 p.m. 

Shortly before 5, the cacophony 
in New Delhi, the capital, began 
as people on balconies and roof¬ 
tops clapped, rang bells, banged 
pots and pans, played music re¬ 
cordings and exploded fireworks, 
sending crows and parakeets 
streaming from treetops, and 
stray dogs and cows into the de¬ 
serted streets. 

At least 341 people have been 
infected in India by the new coro¬ 
navirus, including the first case in 
the largely impoverished eastern 
state of Bihar, according to health 
officials. Five people in the coun¬ 


try have died from COVID-19, the 
illness caused by the virus. 

Earlier Sunday, thousands of 
people from Mumbai and else¬ 
where in the western state of Ma¬ 
harashtra, which has confirmed 
the highest number of cases in 
India, jostled at a railway station 
in the city of Prayagr^ in Uttar 
Pradesh, India’s most populous 
state. Police struggled from a dis¬ 
tance to control the crowds, who 
were waiting to be taken to their 
villages by buses and taxis that 
appeared unlikely to come. 

“We are playing with our health 
by crowding railway stations and 
bus stands,” Modi said in a tweet. 

Indian Railways later suspend¬ 
ed all passenger train services 
until March 31, although freight 
services will continue. It was 
unclear what this would mean 
for people stranded at railway 
stations. 

In recent days, migrant workers 
hauling backpacks have swarmed 
overcrowded trains across many 
Indian cities, an exodus among 
panic-stricken day laborers that 
has sparked fears the virus could 
spread to the countryside. 

The typical bustle of New 
Delhi, meanwhile, was otherwise 


silent on Sunday, with nearly 
empty buses and taxis plying the 
city’s lightly trafficked roads, 
gates to public gardens, temples 
and churches locked and build¬ 
ing guards with scarves tied 
around their faces seated outside 
on plastic chairs watching empty 
streets. 

A road in New Delhi near a 
Sufi shrine where hundreds of 
pilgrims often camp was empty 
except for an occasional passing 
car. 

Most businesses were to be 
closed Sunday, except for essen¬ 
tial services like hospitals. 

While some Indian states 
— including Maharashtra — had 
already issued stay-in-place or¬ 
ders and closed borders, Sunday 
marked the first nationwide effort 
at social isolation practices that 
the World Health Organization 
believes are critical to flattening 
the infection curve worldwide. 

No commercial airplanes from 
abroad are allowed to land in 
India for a week starting Sunday. 

Officials said that 23 people 
have recovered from COVID-19 
and have not documented any 
community spread in India. 


Confined to his apartment, French man runs marathon on his balcony 


By Nicolas Garriga 

Associated Press 

PARIS — In the age of confine¬ 
ment, Elisha Nochomovitz fig¬ 
ured out a way to run a marathon 
anyway — back and forth on his 
balcony. 

That’s right. He ran 26.2 miles 
straight, never leaving his 23- 
foot-long balcony. 

He saw it as a physical and 
mental challenge, but he also 
shared the images online as a 
way “to extend my support to the 
entire medical personnel who are 
doing an exceptional job,” he told 
The Associated Press from his 


apartment in Balma, a suburb 
of the southern French city of 
Toulouse. 

Like athletes who ran around 
their Wuhan apartments or cy¬ 
clists who found ways to train 
in their locked-down Abu Dhabi 
hotel rooms, Nochomovitz want¬ 
ed to show others that it’s possible 
to stay fit as virus containment 
measures tighten around the 
world. He also wanted to lighten 
the mood. 

“It was about launching a bit of 
a crazy challenge and bringing a 
bit of humor, to de-dramatize the 
confinement situation,” he said. 

He didn’t exactly make record 


time. It took him six hours and 48 
minutes. 

He got nauseous, and got wor¬ 
ried that the neighbors would 
complain about the pounding of 
his footsteps. 

But he did it. 

The French authorities techni¬ 
cally still allow people to go out¬ 
side for “individual sports” like 
running, if they sign a special 
form explaining the reason. 

But the number of joggers in 
French streets has multiplied in 
recent days amid exceptionally 
balmy weather. And that has au¬ 
thorities worried that too many 
people are still out in the streets. 


threatening efforts to contain the 
virus. 

“If everyone thinks the same 
way and does the same thing, 
we’ll all find ourselves outside 
and that won’t help anything, and 
the message that we need to stay 
confined at home will have had no 
impact,” he said. 

Nochomovitz had been train¬ 
ing for a marathon and said that 
“I needed to assure myself that 
I could still run ... whatever the 
condition.” 

He lost track of how many laps 
he did, but his pedometer kept 
track while his mind wandered. 

“I thought about many things. 


what’s going to happen, when I 
see that the world has stopped, 
sports, economy, finance,” he 
said. “We learned in history about 
wars between nations, men and 
weapons, but this is something 
that is beyond us.” 

He especially thought about 
medics, “the real everyday 
heroes.” 

And he had a key helper. “I had 
my girlfriend here who was giv¬ 
ing me drinks and M&Ms.” 

Outside, some onlookers stared 
in confusion. 

And his neighbors? “They were 
very understanding.” 
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California town embraces rising sea levels 




Rosanna Xia, Los Angeles Times/TNS 


Above: Bruce 
Delgado, 
the mayor 
of Marina, 
looks along 
the sandy 
beach that 
stretches for 
miles. Despite 
its name, the 
town of Marina 
has no docks 
or piers. Sea 
level rise and 
coastal erosion 
threaten the 
beaches and 
natural sand 
dunes. 



Robert Gauthier, Los Angeles Times/TNS 


By Rosanna Xia 
Los Angeles Times 

MARINA, Calif, 
en miles north of Monterey and 
a world away from Santa Cruz, 
Bruce Delgado gazed up a tower¬ 
ing sand dune. Careful not to step 
on the beach buckwheat that protects rare 
butterflies or the sea lettuce that survives 
only in stable habitats, he wound his way 
toward the ocean. 

At the top, slightly out of breath, he mar¬ 
veled at the sandy beach that stretched for 
miles along the bay. Big surf broke into 
rhythmic cusps by the shore. A red-tailed 
hawk soared over his town of Marina, 
where despite its name, no dock or pier ex¬ 
ists to interrupt this view. 

Not much of the California coast feels like 
this anymore, with no pavement or harbors 
or parking lots right up to high tide. Home 
to sharks and coyotes, shorebirds and but¬ 
terflies, this little town not far from Silicon 
Valley is a reminder that the beach itself 
used to be wild. 

“It’s the best-kept secret. Living in Ma¬ 
rina is a choice,” said Delgado, a botanist 
turned mayor who has managed to pull off 
what many towns have not. “Sometimes 
when you go jogging on the beach, you see 
vultures eating dead sea lions.... There’s a 
lot of nature happening in these dunes.” 

At a time when Del Mar, Pacifica and 
other coastal cities are fighting to defend 
their homes and roads from the rising sea, 
Marina has embarked on a path less trav¬ 
eled. Here in this Army-turned-university 
town, residents are learning how to adjust 
with the ocean as the water moves inland. 

Sea walls are forbidden, and sand re¬ 
plenishment projects seem unnatural in 
a city so proud of its native environment. 
Officials instead are embracing ideas that 
have been political suicide elsewhere: Re¬ 
quire real estate disclosures for sea level 
rise, move infrastructure away from the 
water, work with the private resort in town 
to relocate its oceanfront property — a pol¬ 
icy known as managed retreat. 

This small but lively town of 23,000 says 
it’s fought enough coastal issues over the 
decades to know that bad ideas must be 
stopped sooner than later. A controversial 
sand mine on the beach is finally shutting 
down after a century of dredging away the 
coast. Residents are still fighting a large 
water company trying to build a desalina¬ 
tion plant. 

With sea level rise, the mere suggestion 
of making room for the ocean and turning 
prime real estate into open space has up¬ 
ended other cities up and down the coast 
— at least one mayor has been ousted. But 
Marina is different, a city report declared, 
and instead will show the state and country 
how to adapt to a changing planet. 

“Marina is such a good test case,” said 
David Revell, a coastal geomorphologist 
who has advised numerous cities, includ¬ 
ing Marina, on sea level rise. “Here we 
have the precedent of a community who 
understands that... there has to be enough 
lead time to get things out of the way — be¬ 
fore it’s in the way. 

“That is a really powerful message to the 
rest of California.” 

Accepting the strength of the ocean has 
long been part of Marina’s history. For 
decades, the region was defined by Fort 
Ord, a sprawling Army base that once was 
home to as many as 50,000 troops. Soldiers 
coveted assignments here, but large waves, 
rip currents and unstable cliffs made the 
beach too dangerous to enjoy. 

By 1994, the Army had packed up and 
left — the largest military base closure in 
the United States at the time. A sign today. 


where a building once stood, describes “a 
coastal attack the Army couldn’t stop.” 

“Soldiers once guarded this shoreline 
against sea-borne attack, but one force 
proved too powerful to stop. Coastal ero¬ 
sion, the wearing away of these bluffs and 
beaches by ocean waves, has been steadily 
moving the coastline inland,” according to 
the sign, which said that the bluffs at Fort 
Ord erode landward 5 to 8 feet a year. 

Part of the land was turned into a new 
university. Cal State Monterey Bay; an¬ 
other swath was transformed into Fort Ord 
National Monument. California State Parks 
cleaned up the coastal stretch — about four 
miles of beach — and plans to construct 
new campgrounds for the public. 

The city of Seaside owns a portion, and 
Marina is still figuring out how to develop 
more than 1,000 acres on the inland side 
of Highway 1 (the site contamination and 
labor costs have not been the easiest sell to 
developers). 

Delgado, a botanist for the Bureau of 
Land Management, moved here in 1996 to 
work on the restoration. He got swept into 
local politics in 1999, when he heard that 
city leaders wanted to turn open space into 
3,500 large homes, positioning Marina as a 


bedroom community for a new corporate 
business park over the hill. 

He went door to door with neighbors and 
got Marina to create an “urban growth 
boundary” north of town for at least 20 
years. 

Much of the shoreline remains undevel¬ 
oped — making decisions today a lot less 
complicated when it comes to planning for 
sea level rise. The city points developers 
instead to parcels downtown and farther 
inland. A new planned community. Sea 
Haven, is now advertising the benefits of 
“homes near the sea.” 

Delgado grew up in Southern California 
going to Laguna Beach and Dana Point 
and has watched those sleepy beach towns 
greenlight multimillion-dollar homes and 
transform their shorelines into tourist 
destinations. 

Marina could certainly use some of that 
tax revenue, but Delgado doesn’t envy 
other mayors who now have to grapple 
with the politics of telling their wealthiest 
residents what to do with their oceanfront 
properties. 

Marina’s coast has one of the highest 
rates of erosion in California — exacerbat¬ 
ed by a Mexico-based company, Cemex, 


Soldiers once guarded this shoreline against sea¬ 
borne attack, but one force proved too powerful to 
stop. ^ 

Sign at former Army base Fort Ord 



that for decades had been trucking away 
sand unchecked. Scientists estimate the 
mine alone has eroded an average of 4 feet 
of coast each year. 

High silica content in this region makes 
the sand valuable for sandblasting, filtra¬ 
tion and surface finishing. Other opera¬ 
tions along Monterey Bay have shut down 
over the years, but Marina continues to 
watch in horror the massive hole in its 
beach, where machines roar all day as they 
suck away sand. 

Stopping this mine would dramatically 
slow down the impacts of sea level rise — 
giving everyone more time to adapt, said 
Layne Long, the city manager. Marina’s 
dunes, even at 100 feet tall, are notice¬ 
ably shrinking from a net loss of sand each 
year. 

After years of controversy, Cemex will 
phase out operations by the end of this 
year. The company has three years to 
move out and sell the land to a nonprofit 
or government agency that would preserve 
the property in perpetuity and provide 
public access. 

Residents are now fighting California 
American Water’s proposal to use part 
of this site for a desalination project. The 
water wouldn’t even serve Marina, they 
said, and building new infrastructure on 
an eroding coast just doesn’t sound like 
smart planning. 

Marina has long understood the conse¬ 
quences of coastal erosion, unlike other 
towns that are just starting to debate the 
trade-offs. As more than 35 coastal cities 
and counties in California agonize over the 
difficult costs and choices, Marina stands 
out as a community enthusiastic about 
choosing managed retreat. 

Years of fighting corporate interests. 
Long said, has unified the town on how to 
plan for sea level rise. 

The city’s plan, now in its final stages, has 
received little resistance. In a town where 
one-third of the community is low income 
and more than 60% are not white, main¬ 
taining a coastline that can be enjoyed by 
all is top priority. In meetings and surveys, 
residents urged city leaders to protect their 
beaches if pressure from private property 
owners or business interests takes hold. 

At a recent public workshop, officials 
reaffirmed their commitment to banning 
sea walls and were wary of any suggestions 
that sounded unnatural. They talked about 
their vision to protect the city from “the 
negative impacts of urban sprawl” while 
still growing economically as “a desirable 
residential and business community in a 
natural setting.” 

The plan lays out a framework over the 
next few decades for when office buildings, 
a sewer pump and an aging water treatment 
facility should consider moving away from 
the sea. Beach amenities, such as a parking 
lot and public restrooms, might also need 
to relocate. 

Triggers will be identified on when 
these decisions should be made, based on 
how much time it takes to permit new con¬ 
struction. When the sea rises to a certain 
threshold or erosion gets within a certain 
distance, for example, park officials should 
begin plans to move the parking lot — rath¬ 
er than just cornering off sections when 
they collapse. 

As for private property, city planners 
broached the Sanctuary Beach Resort 
about checking in every renovation cycle, 
about five to seven years, to consider when 
might be a good time to move nine ocean- 
front buildings without sacrificing the total 
number of rooms — perhaps by turning 
some of the resort’s single-story cottages 
into two-story accommodations farther 
inland. 
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UN peacekeepers 
implicated in fraud, 
sexual abuse cases 


Associated Press 

UNITED NATIONS — The 
U.N.’s internal oversight body 
says in a report on UN. peace op¬ 
erations that the number of fraud 
cases it decided to investigate last 
year increased nearly 80% from 
2018, while the number of sexual 
exploitation and abuse cases rose 
40%. 

The 2019 report by the Office 
of Internal Oversight Services, 
which was circulated Friday, 
said the highest number of cases 
it investigated were in the UN. 
peacekeeping mission in Central 
African Republic, followed by the 
peacekeeping operations in Mali, 
Congo, Western Sahara and South 
Sudan. 

Of the 241 cases investigated, 
77 related to fraud, a 79% increase 
from the previous year, and 73 
cases related to sexual exploita¬ 
tion and abuse, a 40% rise. 

In Central African Republic, 


investigations included excessive 
use of force by peacekeepers and 
by an international police officer, 
sexual exploitation and abuse by 
peacekeepers and an officer, and 
“disrespectful handling of the 
remains of deceased persons by 
peacekeepers.” 

In the Mali mission, the report 
said investigations including sex¬ 
ual exploitation and fuel fraud by 
staff members, serious miscon¬ 
duct by a battalion commander 
and fuel theft by peacekeepers. 
For Congo, investigations includ¬ 
ed recruitment irregularities, 
fraud by a staff member, sexual 
exploitation and abuse, fraud by 
peacekeepers and bribery by a 
military staff officer. 

It said the investigation, con¬ 
ducted with an officer from the 
nation that provided the peace¬ 
keepers, identified 57 victims 
of sexual exploitation. It said 66 
peacekeepers were implicated, of 
whom 38 were identified. 



Filip Horvat/AP 


Early morning quake shakes Croatia 

A man inspects the damage caused by an earthquake in Zagreb, Croatia, on Sunday. Several people 
were injured in the 5.3 magnitude quake which caused panic, the evacuation of hospitals and 
widespread damage including to the capital’s iconic cathedral — all amid a partial coronavirus lockdown. 
Prime Minister Andrej Plenkovic said the earthquake was the biggest in Zagreb in the last 140 years. 
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SHIFTING GEARS 


A class of 
their own 

Extra-small crossover SUVs 
are the fastest-growring 
type of vehicles in the US 

By Ryan Zummallen 
Edmunds 

Extra-small crossover SUVs make up 
the fastest-growing class in the automotive 
industry over the past five years, according 
to Edmunds data. The segment surpassed 
the 1 million mark in number of vehicles 
sold for the first time in 2019. 

Consumers are increasingly attracted to 
these models because they’re less expen¬ 
sive than popular small crossover SUVs 
such as the Honda CR-V and Toyota RAV4 
but still offer drivers more cargo storage 
space and a higher seating height than a 
typical sedan. 

Buying an extra-small crossover SUV is 
not without drawbacks. They typically cost 
a few thousand dollars more than similarly 
sized sedans and get lower fuel economy 
on average. They also sometimes lack 
features found on bigger crossover SUVs, 
such as all-wheel drive or power rear lift- 
gates. Still, if you’re going the SUV route, 
these smaller models can be an appealing 
choice. 

These are five worthy picks for an extra¬ 
small crossover SUV, as selected by the 
experts at Edmunds. All prices include the 
destination charge. 

2020 Hyundai Kona 

Starting manufacturer’s suggested re¬ 
tail price: $21,420 

EPA-estimated fuel economy: 37-30 
mpg combined 

The best extra-small crossover SUVs 
take the sharper driving characteristics of 
a sedan and add utility. Hyundai Kona is a 
prime example of this formula done right. 
Fitted with its optional turbocharged en¬ 
gine, the Kona is surprisingly quick to 
accelerate. It’s also nimble when going 
around turns. 

Every Kona comes with features that 
aren’t always standard for this class, such 
as Apple CarPlay and Android Auto smart¬ 
phone integration. The Kona doesn’t have 
as much rear legroom or cargo room as 
some of its rivals, but on the whole it’s a 
great choice. 

2020 Buick Encore 

Starting MSRP: $24,195 

EPA-estimated fuel economy: 26-31 
mpg combined 

The Buick Encore is a slightly altered 
version of the Chevrolet Trax. The two ve¬ 
hicles share their engine and most of their 
underpinnings. The Encore has several key 
features that set it apart, though, and only 
commands a small price premium. That 
upscale yet affordable feel is enough to 
earn a recommendation from our experts. 

The biggest difference is the enhanced 
interior. The Encore uses higher-quality 
cabin materials and more sound-deaden¬ 
ing techniques to block out wind and road 
noise. You’ll have to accept sluggish accel¬ 
eration and limited cargo space, but oth¬ 
erwise the Encore is a smart small SUV 
choice. 




2020 Honda HR-V 


Starting MSRP: $21,940 
EPA-estimated fuel economy: 28-30 
mpg combined 

If you’re finding that other extra-small 
crossover SUVs don’t provide enough 
room for passengers and cargo, the Honda 
HR-V could be the way to go. Its back seat 
is roomier than the norm, and we’ve found 


that adults can be fairly comfortable when 
seated there. It also has special folding 
seats that allow you to carry long or oddly 
shaped items that wouldn’t fit in one of its 
rival crossovers. 

Downsides include a somewhat loud and 
underpowered engine and a touchscreen 
infotainment system that can be overly 
distracting to use while driving. But over¬ 
all the HR-V is priced right, and it’s practi¬ 


cal and strong in all the areas a pint-sized 
crossover should be. 

2020 Subaru Crosstrek 

Starting MSRP: $23,155 

EPA-estimated fuel economy: 25-30 
mpg combined 

Most extra-small crossover SUVs aren’t 
designed for recreational use. One notable 
exception is the Subaru Crosstrek. It has 
standard all-wheel drive to provide extra 
traction on loose surfaces as well as high- 
er-than-average ground clearance to clear 
ruts and rocks when out on a trail. The 
Crosstrek also comes standard with raised 
roof rails that make it easy to install racks 
to haul your favorite gear. 

The Crosstrek is still a solid pick even 
if you’re not planning on off-road adven¬ 
ture. It has a smooth ride quality, a roomy 
back seat and easy-to-use controls. Nearly 
all Crosstreks sold also come standard 
with advanced driver safety aids such as 
forward collision mitigation. Slow accel¬ 
eration is the main drawback to going with 
this Subaru. 

2020 Audi Q3 

Starting MSRP: $35,695 

EPA-estimated fuel economy: 22 mpg 
combined 

Luxury brands are also playing the 
extra-small SUV game. Audi’s entry is the 
Q3. It’s Audi’s least expensive vehicle, yet it 
has many of the traits the brand is known 
for, such as a high-quality interior, a smooth 
ride and features such as advanced driver 
safety features that can help mitigate ac¬ 
cidents and reduce driver distraction. 

The Q3 isn’t the sportiest model in its 
class, and its fuel economy is below par. 
But on the whole, this little Audi shows 
you don’t need to spend stacks of cash to 
get a stylish and practical luxury crossover 
SUV. 

Edmunds says: A new breed of cross¬ 
over SUVs is here. Extra-small crossovers 
provide close to the same utility as small 
crossovers but cost less and get better fuel 
economy. 

This story was provided to The Associated Press 
by the automotive website Edmunds. Ryan 
ZumMailen is a staff writer at Edmunds. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Netting 
5 Upscale auto 
8 Junk email 

12 Jazzy Fitzgerald 

13 Peyton’s brother 

14— Major 

15 Caesar’s “vidi” 

16 Some hosiery 

18 Fix 

20 Volkswagen 
model 

21 Egyptian deity 

23 “-haw!” 

(oater cry) 

24 Kitchen storage 
areas 

28 Nest setting 

31 Web address 

32 Govt, security 

34 Actor Kilmer 

35 Honey 
bunch? 

37 Some police 
tactics 

39 R-V link 

41 Thus 

42 Soak up 

45 1935 Astaire/ 
Rogers film 

49 Rifle attachments 

51 “Somebody’s 
Gotta Do It” 
host Mike 

52 Online journal 

53 Capote 
nickname 


54 Slender 

17 Dinner for 

woodwind 

Dobbin 

55 Together, 

19 It Romantic?” 

in music 

22 Emporium 

56 Trendy 

24 Young lion 

57 Brazen 

25 “— you serious?” 

26 “Gesundheit!” 

DOWN 

27 Begins 

1 Israel’s Golda 

29 “Mangia!” 

2 Differently 

30 Overhead trains 

3 High-five 

33 Waffle brand 

sound 

36 Fall guy 

4 Aloha State 

38 “Piece of cake!” 

5 Get close to 

40 Ornate vase 

6 Roman 1051 

42 “Waterloo” group 

7 Trace 

43 Hardly hirsute 

8 Twilight time 

44 “Little Women” 

9 Keep from 

sister 

spoiling 

46 Vagrant 

10 Nick and 

47 Military no-show 

Nora’s pet 

48 Ticked (off) 

11 Sail support 

50 Prefix with athlete 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



3-23 CRYPTOQUIP 


ACBKJZUE BACBIZK 
KLBOBKIDO VLMGD XZDI 
KMUGZGIG NBOEDNR MP 
GIZKJR, KLDVR KBUXR: 
IBPPR XCKJ. 

Saturday’s Cryptoquip: RESPONSE EROM A 
FORMER U.S. PRESIDENT ACCUSED OF MAKING 
REALLY COSTLY MEALS: “EM NOT A COOK.” 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: A equals Q 
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Flower power 


MJ Javan prepares bouquets of flowers at “She Loves Me DC” after the flower shop received an influx of orders during the coronavirus 
epidemic in Washington. Owner Holiey Simmons said she has received over 300 orders, which is more then four times the number of 
orders they received for Valentine’s Day. 

THE CENSUS 


$750K 


The approximate amount that two men 
scammed out of a Kentucky woman in an 
online dating scheme. Kahad A. Wuupini, 
of Seattle, Wash., and Thomas D. Inkoom, 
of Newark, N.J., each pleaded guilty to one 
count of conspiracy to commit money laundering. The Lexington Herald-Leader 
reported. Court records said the two men led the woman to believe she was dating 
an Army sergeant named James Nehmer. The men convinced the woman to send 
them cash and checks for an investment that didn’t exist, records said. 


Preschool teacher 
whacks child with ruler 

WA DANVILLE— A Vir- 
w ginia teacher was ac¬ 
cused of striking a student with 
a ruler at an early childhood edu¬ 
cation center for low-income chil¬ 
dren, court records show. 

Karen Tucker, 54, was charged 
with misdemeanor assault and 
battery in Danville Juvenile 
and Domestic Relations District 
Court, The Danville Register & 
Bee reported. 

Video of the encounter showed 
Tucker going into a classroom, 
retrieving a ruler and speaking 
with a child before striking the 
student on the hands and head 
with it, the complaint alleged. 

Woman saves daughter 
from carjacker 

11 CHICAGO — A Chicago 
IL woman pulled her 6- 
month-old daughter out of a sport 
utility vehicle to safety after a 
gun-wielding man tried to car- 
jack it with the infant inside, po¬ 
lice said. 

The woman, 22, was outside 
the SUV in Chicago’s River North 
neighborhood when the man 
pointed a gun at her, took her 
belongings and ran toward the 
parked SUV. 

As the man climbed inside 
the SUV, police said the woman 
opened the rear door and scooped 
up her daughter from the back 
seat, the Chicago Tribune 
reported. 

The armed man then exited the 
SUV, which still had the woman’s 
items inside, and fled in a dark 
sedan, police said. 

Man sings to girlfriend 
in assisted living 

||i| A BOSTON — A man 
I w got permission to ser¬ 

enade his girlfriend who lives in a 
Boston assisted living facility. 

Ed Bohld has visited his girl¬ 
friend, Mary Lou, at Compass 
on the Bay assisted living facility 
every day for nearly five years, 
WCVB-TV reported. 

But new restrictions were 
put into place in response to the 
coronavirus. 

Bohld said his first request to 
sing to Lou through a window 
was denied. 

Compass on the Bay said in 
a statement Bohld insisted the 
window be open and they de¬ 
nied his request to abide by state 
restrictions. 

But then Bohld was allowed to 
sing “You Are My Sunshine” to 
Lou through a partially opened 
window in the rain. 

Funeral home sells 
bodies, body parts 

GR AND JUNCTION— 
Federal authorities ar¬ 
rested the operators of a Colorado 
funeral home accused of selling 
body parts or entire bodies with¬ 
out the consent of families. 

Megan Hess, 43, and her moth¬ 
er, Shirley Koch, 66, were arrest¬ 
ed and charged with six counts of 
mail fraud and three counts of il¬ 
legal transportation of hazardous 
materials. The Daily Sentinel re¬ 


ported. Hess and Koch appeared 
in court in Grand Junction and 
entered not guilty pleas, the US. 
Attorney’s Office said. 

A grand jury indictment said 
that from 2010 through 2018, 
Hess and Koch purported to pro¬ 
vide burial and cremation servic¬ 
es, the US. Department of Justice 
said in a statement. 

“In at least dozens of instances, 
Hess and Koch did not follow 
family wishes,” the justice de¬ 
partment said. 

Hess and Koch shipped bodies 
and body parts that tested posi¬ 
tive for, or belonged to people who 
died from, infectious diseases 
after certifying to buyers the re¬ 
mains were disease-free, authori¬ 
ties said. 

Man found guilty of 
throwing fatal punch 

PI BARTOW — A Florida 
r L man faces up to 15 years 
in prison for fatally punching an¬ 
other man in the face. 

Travis Brian Barlow, 37, was 
found guilty of manslaughter in 
Polk County, the Ledger report¬ 
ed. His sentencing is scheduled 
for April 30. 

Barlow went to the Lakeland 
home of Adam Frank Hoffman, 
38, in June 2018, the sheriff’s 
office said. Barlow was appar¬ 
ently angry that Hoffman had 


disrespected Barlow’s girlfriend 
earlier. 

Barlow acknowledged that he 
hit Hoffman once, though other 
witnesses said Barlow hit the man 
twice, officials said. The blows 
triggered a hemorrhage in Hoff¬ 
man’s brain that led to his death. 

Man sentenced for 
upskirting, child porn 

^ WICHITA — A former 
■ Wichita State Universi¬ 

ty student was sentenced to close 
to five years in prison for tak¬ 
ing lewd photos of children and 
up-the-skirt videos of women, 
the Sedgwick County prosecutor 
announced. 

James Dayvault, 30, was sen¬ 
tenced to four years and eight 
months behind bars. 

A judge found Dayvault guilty 
of one count of sexual exploitation 
of a child, one count of lewd and 


lascivious behavior, one count of 
breach of privacy and one count 
of attempted breach of privacy in 
November. 

A police investigation found 
pornographic images of children 
and images taken up women’s 
skirts at locations throughout 
Wichita. 

Police: Man entered 
school, tried to kiss girl 

IWir^ COLUMBIA — Po- 
ITIlice charged a 20- 
year-old Maryland man with 
entering a high school and trying 
to grab and kiss a 14-year-old stu¬ 
dent there, authorities said. 

Colby Christopher Johnson 
fled from Hammond High School 
in Columbia after approach¬ 
ing an underage female student, 
grabbing her and attempting 
to kiss her, the Howard County 
Police Department said. The 


victim wasn’t hurt, according to 
authorities. 

It’s unclear whether he knew 
the victim. 

Johnson was charged with sec¬ 
ond-degree assault, fourth-de¬ 
gree sex offense and disturbing 
school operations, police said. 

Man sentenced for 
juvenile crime spree 

CLEVELAND — A 
man who sexually as¬ 
saulted a woman and committed 
many thefts during a crime spree 
that occurred when he was a ju¬ 
venile was sentenced to 33 years 
in prison. 

Michael Hutchins, 18, of Cleve¬ 
land had pleaded guilty to numer¬ 
ous charges after his case was 
moved to adult court. 

Hutchins’ crime spree began 
when he was 16 years old. Au¬ 
thorities said he escaped from 
the Cleveland Christian Home in 
October 2018 and stole a woman’s 
cellphone the next month. He also 
committed many thefts during 
the next several months. 

The sexual assault occurred 
in February 2019 in a parking 
garage. Authorities said he tried 
to drive away in the victim’s car 
after the attack, but crashed the 
vehicle into a wall in the garage. 
From wire reports 
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Living out her music dreams 


Actress Mandy Moore revisits teen calling with album ‘Silver Landings' 


Mandy Moore, shown Sept. 22 at the Primetime Emmy Awards in Los Angeles, revisits and 
finds love for her teen self on the introspective, optimistic new aibum “Silver Landings.” 


By Allison Stewart 
Special to The Washington Post 

T here was a time not too long ago 
when Mandy Moore thought the 
best part of her life might be be¬ 
hind her. Though she once had 
dreams of being a serious singer-song- 
writer, she hadn’t made music in years. 
Her acting career, once thriving, had been 
left for dead. The unending rejection of an 
actor’s life had annihilated much of her 
spirit, and an unhappy marriage had taken 
care of the rest. She felt unseen. Dispos¬ 
able. She was past 30. She figured her time 
was up. 

“I felt really lost for a while, and so 
crushed by any sort of lack of momentum,” 
says Moore, 35. She’s as nice as everybody 
says and speaks with the animated cheer¬ 
fulness of the theater kid she once was. 

Her years-long losing streak “had me 
questioning, am I cut out for any of this? 
Not like in a ‘woe is me’ sort of fashion, but 
has that chapter of my life really passed me 
by? Have I experienced this success and 
these thrilling moments, and now 
am I left to look for what I’m going 
to do with the rest of my life?” 

Once good things started hap¬ 
pening again, they happened fast: 

She met her now-husband, Taylor 
Goldsmith, lead singer of the rock 
band Dawes; she was cast in the 
NBC drama “This Is Us.” And 
she began writing the songs that 
make up “Silver Landings,” her 
first album in more than a decade. 

“There was no one beating down 
my door, saying, ‘Where’s the re¬ 
cord?’ It’s been 11 years. The last few re¬ 
cords I had out were not successful. But it’s 
in me. Music is in me. I have to sing; I have 
to be onstage.” 

Moore was, quite famously, discovered 
by a FedEx delivery man who happened to 
hear her singing one day and passed on the 
tip to a connection at Epic Records. Unlike 
peers Britney Spears or Jessica Simpson, 
she hadn’t come up through the ranks, 
wasn’t a veteran of “The Mickey Mouse 
Club” or “Star Search.” 

“Sometimes I really wrestled with 
songs,” she recalls. “I didn’t like ‘Candy’ 
initially. I think I recorded it several times. 
But I remember thinking, I don’t connect 


to this song in a way I had with other songs 
that I was recording for that first album.” 

She released three albums in 18 months 
and had a few modest hit singles circa 
2000, including “Candy” and “I Wanna Be 
With You.” Moore opened tour dates for 
the Backstreet Boys but otherwise didn’t 
spend much time on the road. She was so 
bad at dancing, her label actually suggest¬ 
ed she stop. 

On her new single, “Fifteen,” she faces 
her past head on (“She thought she was 
making music / But she was only fill¬ 
ing seats”) for the first time, without 
judgment. 

It’s a common theme threading through 
the album, the idea of making peace with 
the person you are and the person you 
were. “I love her,” says Moore of her teen¬ 
age self “I had to come to find affection for 
her and recognize that I carry her around 
with me, and she’s the reason I’m here, 
and not just admonish her for the position 
that she was in at 15, singing those songs 
that she didn’t necessarily love.” 

Moore diversified early. She was, brief¬ 


ly, an MTV VJ and a fashion designer, 
and soon segued into acting. She played a 
cheerleader in “The Princess Diaries,” a 
doomed teen in “A Walk to Remember” and 
a fundamentalist mean girl in “Saved!” 

In 2003, she released “Coverage,” a cov¬ 
ers album that re-envisioned songs from 
the likes of Joan Armatrading, XTC and 
Joni Mitchell. It was meant to serve as a 
bridge between her old career as a pop 
princess and her new one as a grown-up 
who really liked ’70s folk. In 2007, she re¬ 
leased “Wild Hope,” a confessional folk- 
pop album with a retro feel. She co-wrote 
every song on it with a small group of song¬ 
writers who included Rachael Yamagata 


and Lori McKenna. 

“I realized right away that even though 
she had come from that teen pop thing of 
other people writing your songs, she’s just 
a writer,” says McKenna, who remembers 
Moore coming to their sessions with arm¬ 
fuls of songwriting journals. “She had 
done her work on the craft of songwrit¬ 
ing, even back then.” 

Mike Viola, a songwriter and produc¬ 
er, forged a similarly close bond with 
Moore. They collaborated on Moore’s 
next album, “Amanda Leigh.” It had 
a memorable single (“I Could 

Break Your Heart Any Day _ i 

of the Week”), but, like “Wild 7^ 
Hope,” it underperformed. 

The slowdown in Moore’s ^ 
music career happened to 
roughly coincide with her 2009 
marriage to singer-songwriter 
Ryan Adams, from whom she 
was separated in 2015, and divorced the 
following year. 

After she and Adams separated, 
Moore’s luck began to turn. She landed 
a role on the TV drama “This 
Is Us.” Moore’s character is a 
frustrated singer, something 
she hadn’t known when she 
signed on, and performing on 
the show made her realize how 
much she missed music. 

Even though she lost much 
of the valuable real estate of 
her 20s to forces she didn’t 
feel she could control, there is 
nothing about that time that 
Moore would change. “I’m ex¬ 
actly where I should be, and I 
don’t want to negate that experience, 
because it made me the person I am 
today,” she says. “We all have our 
baggage and our trauma. It also led 
me to Taylor. It led me to ‘This Is 
Us,’ it led me to knowing who I am, 
what I want, what I deserve. And 
on the opposite end, what I 
don’t want, what I don’t 
deserve. I never 
have to learn 
those lessons 
again.” 


There was no one beating down my 
door, saying, “Where’s the record?” 
It’s been 11 years. The last few 
records I had out were not successful. 
But it’s in me. Music is in me. I have 
to sing; I have to be onstage. ^ 

Mandy Moore 


Crossover country superstar Kenny Rogers dies at 81 


By Kristin M. Hall 

Associated Press 

Kenny Rogers, the smooth, Grammy- 
winning balladeer who spanned jazz, folk, 
country and pop with such hits as “Lu¬ 
cille,” “Lady” and “Islands in the Stream” 
and embraced his persona as “The Gam¬ 
bler” on records and on TV, died Friday 
night. He was 81. 

He died at home in Sandy Springs, Ga., 
representative Keith Hagan told The As¬ 
sociated Press. He was under hospice care 
and died of natural causes, Hagan said. 

The Houston-born performer with the 
husky voice and silver beard sold tens of 
millions of records, won three Grammys 
and was the star of TV movies based on 


“The Gambler” and 
other songs, making 
him a superstar in the 
’70s and ’80s. Rogers 
thrived for some 60 
years before retired 
from touring in 2017 
at age 79. 

His “Islands in the 
Stream” duet partner 
Rogers Dolly Parton posted 
a video on Twitter 
on Saturday morning, choking up as she 
held a picture of the two of them together. 
“I loved Kenny with all my heart and my 
heart is broken and a big ole chunk of it is 
gone with him today,” Parton said. 

Rogers was a five-time CMA Award 


winner, as well as the recipient of the 
CMA’s Willie Nelson Lifetime Achieve¬ 
ment Award in 2013, the same year he 
was inducted into the Country Music Hall 
of Fame. He received 10 awards from the 
Academy of Country Music. He sold more 
than 47 million records in the US. alone, 
according to the Recording Industry Asso¬ 
ciation of America. 

His breakthrough came when he was 
asked to join the New Christy Minstrels, 
a folk group, in 1966. The band reformed 
as First Edition and scored a pop hit with 
the psychedelic song, “Just Dropped In 
(To See What Condition My Condition 
Was In).” Rogers and First Edition mixed 
country-rock and folk on songs like “Ruby, 
Don’t Take Your Love To Town,” a story of 


a Vietnam veteran begging his girlfriend 
to stay. 

After the group broke up in 1974, Rogers 
started his solo career and found a big hit 
with the sad country ballad “Lucille,” in 
1977, which crossed over to the pop charts 
and earned Rogers his first Grammy. Sud¬ 
denly the star, Rogers added hit after hit 
for more than a decade. 

“The Gambler,” the Grammy-winning 
story song penned by Don Schlitz, came 
out in 1978 and became his signature song 
with a signature refrain: “You gotta know 
when to hold ’em, know when to fold ’em.” 
The song spawned a hit TV movie of the 
same name and several more sequels fea¬ 
turing Rogers as professional gambler 
Brady Hawkes. 
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OPINION 

COVID-19, doomsday: Propping is propping 



Paul Buescher/AP 


Canned food rests on shelves in a barn near Garretsville, Ohio. The food can be used 
by 32 members of a group in northeastern Ohio that shares a farm packed with 
enough canned and dehydrated food and water to iast for years. Panic buying has 
cleared store shelves across the U.S. amid growing fears that the new coronavirus will 
force many Americans to seif-quarantine for weeks in their homes. 
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By Sarah Courteau 
Special to The Washington Post 

W hen toilet paper and disinfec¬ 
tant wipes were still plentiful 
in stores, I was preparing for 
a COVID-19 apocalypse. Last 
month, while the new virus in China still 
seemed like a distant news story, I started 
haunting HappyPreppers.com and cruis¬ 
ing Amazon for a bushcraft knife. I loaded 
shopping carts not only with rice and beans 
but with duct tape, dried peanut butter and 
flashlights. I wasn’t paranoid, I told myself 
I was just being smart. 

It was during a late-night run to Lowe’s 
for any remaining N95 masks that I began 
to suspect I was propelled by something 
more than common sense. Perhaps, I 
told myself, the threat of a pandemic had 
brought to the surface the alienation I feel 
in a middle-class Connecticut suburb, 
after growing up poor. “These wealthy so- 
and-so’s will just close their gates and sic 
the dogs on me,” I texted my siblings. Or 
maybe I was anxious about living on the 
crowded East Coast, where I can’t literally 
head for the hills at the first sign of trouble, 
as I could on the Ozark farm where I grew 
up. 

My blunt childhood friend Krystal di¬ 
agnosed a different cause for my anxiety: 
“You were raised in a bit of a doomsday 
cult,” she texted after I confessed I’d been 
binge-shopping. “It’s natural your brain 
would go to the worst-case scenario.” It’s 
been 27 years since I left the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses. I went to an Ivy League college, 
attended graduate school, built a writing 
career and married a man as irreligious as 
I am. It’s easy to forget how devout I was in 
my formative years, when I believed that 
Armageddon could arrive any day. The 
coronavirus crisis has reawakened feel¬ 
ings I haven’t experienced since. 

By now, of course, as alarm about the 
virus has ratcheted up around the world, 
my survivalist preparations have become 
less distinguishable from those of friends 
and neighbors. But being a former Arma¬ 
geddon fundamentalist is like being a prob¬ 
lem drinker: On a given day you may toss 
back no more than the next guy, but he’s 
normal, and you’re an alcoholic — because 
your motives are different. 

I became a Jehovah’s Witness at age 11, 
after two proselytizers from a local con¬ 
gregation drove up the mountain road to 
our family’s isolated farm outside Elkins, 
Ark., and knocked on the door. Not long 
after, my mother, my sister and I began 
attending religious meetings at a nearby 
Kingdom Hall, where we learned about the 
coming apocalypse. Since the late 1800s, 
the Jehovah’s Witnesses have predicted 
the world’s end at least a half-dozen times. 
By the 1980s, the specificity had given way 
to the general notion that Armageddon was 
imminent: In every earthquake and armed 
conflict, the church’s members saw echoes 
of the Book of Revelations. 

This February, as I rolled my shop¬ 
ping cart through a Walmart, the Fourth 
Horseman of the Apocalypse shadowed 
my thoughts. The Jehovah’s Witnesses 
cite the Spanish flu pandemic of 1918 as 
evidence that this figure from Revelations, 
who sits atop a pale horse and sows death 
through plague and other ills, has been rid¬ 
ing the Earth in the modem era. I had long 
ago banished him from my mind, along 
with Santa Claus, but with a mysterious 
new disease spreading across the world, a 
child’s voice whispered, “How can you be 
so sure?” 

When I was growing up, we didn’t dash 
to the grocery store whenever a sign of the 
end times appeared. Because God would 
protect the faithful, physical preparations 
were unnecessary. Yet the lurid illustra¬ 
tions of mass destruction in the organiza¬ 


tion’s literature scared me. Gun-wielding 
soldiers quaked with fear while Jehovah’s 
Witnesses stood amid the mayhem wear¬ 
ing beatific smiles. How, I wondered, would 
I stay safe in all that chaos? I found some 
comfort in our family’s self-sufficiency. We 
grew our own vegetables, butchered hogs 
and chickens, and drew water from a well. 
I figured we could ride out the worst of 
Judgment Day right there on our farm. 

I wasn’t the only Jehovah’s Witness 
who struggled to distinguish between the 
spiritual preparations for Armageddon 
that church leaders urged and the physi¬ 
cal preparations that felt instinctive in the 
face of a massive catastrophe. My younger 
brother Caleb, who stayed in the religion for 
years after I left, recalls that church elders 
disseminated specs for a survival kit after 
Hurricane Katrina, which had caught lots 
of Jehovah’s Witnesses on the Gulf Coast 
unprepared. Though the stated intent was 
to ensure that everyone was ready for 
natural disasters that didn’t immediately 
usher in Armageddon, many congregants 
— including my brother — interpreted this 
directive as an end-times checklist. On it 
were items such as ipecac syrup, a crank 
radio and a whistle. 

This ambiguity about the connection 
between spiritual and practical prepared¬ 
ness is evident in other religions, too. My 
friend Krystal, a mother of two who lives 
in a suburb of Portland, Ore., was raised 
in the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints. Mormons are urged to keep on 
hand at least three months’ worth of food 
and water. The directive is billed as prag¬ 
matic, but it’s also understood by many 
of the faithful as preparation for the Sec¬ 
ond Coming. In her acclaimed memoir, 
“Educated,” Tara Westover describes her 
childhood in a radical Mormon sect. Her 
family spent their days preparing for the 
end times — from stockpiling weapons to 
learning to deliver babies. 

For most of her adult life, Krystal kept 
on hand enough food for a year. After she 
left the church a few years ago, she threw 
away hundreds of dollars’ worth of spoiled 
rice and time-hardened beans. Still, old 
habits die hard. 

“I have to remind myself that I’m not 
preparing to go to the bunkers and shoot 
all my neighbors to guard my food hoard,” 
she confided recently. 

This end-times mindset is very Ameri¬ 
can. In 1992, the literary critic Harold 


Bloom declared in “The American Reli¬ 
gion” that the United States is the “most 
apocalyptic of nations.” A Pew Research 
Center poll conducted a decade ago found 
that 41% of Americans said they expected 
Jesus Christ to return to Earth by 2050. 
While some believers leave their fates 
to God, others are readying themselves 
for what’s to come, as evidenced by the 
popularity of books by preppers like For¬ 
rest Garvin (“The Case for Christian Pre¬ 
paredness”) and Tom Eckerd (“Christian 
Propping 101” and numerous other titles). 

Eventually, my family moved off the 
mountain, and my world broadened. I 
wanted to go to college. I wanted to go to 
prom. Such desires were deeply discour¬ 
aged by the Jehovah’s Witnesses, whose 
mantra is “be no part of this world.” When 
I was 17, I told an elder that I lacked the 
faith to continue — the old “it’s not you, it’s 
me” breakup line. After a while, I told my¬ 
self I’d never been a true believer. 

All these years later, the coronavirus 
has roused my latent Armageddon appre¬ 
hensions. I no longer believe that religious 
faith will protect me. It’s tougher to shake 
the notion that if I buy enough ramen, I 
might be among the saved. On the brighter 
side, my past has offered some practical 
preparation. Social distancing? That’s what 
the Witnesses practiced with all nonbeliev¬ 
ers. The intent was to protect the faithful 
from the influence of “worldly” people 
— a sort of spiritual contagion. Today, of 
course, self-quarantining is about protect¬ 
ing your neighbor as much as yourself, and 
that’s a goal I can get behind. My m^or 
shortcoming as a Jehovah’s Witness was 
that I couldn’t welcome Armageddon as 
“good news.” I didn’t relish the destruction 
of my fellow man. 

The rationalist in me knows that our 
current crisis, despite the apocalyptic 
overtones, doesn’t herald the violent end 
described in Revelations. Yet as I continue 
to resist the impulse to raid my bank ac¬ 
count for cash and stock up on waterproof 
matches. I’ve had to face reality: I’ll always 
be in recovery. The little girl who feared 
Armageddon inhabits me still. But now 
that I’ve stopped trying to deny she exists, 
she isn’t as anxious. And neither am 1. 

Sarah Courteau, a writer in Bethel, Conn., is a 
former iiterary editor of the Wilson Quarterly. 

She is working on a crime novel set in the Ozarks. 
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OPINION _ 

Why giving every American $1,200 is a bad idea 



By Steven Pearlstein 

The Washington Post 

I t is yet another sign of our political 
dysfunction that a government that 
dithered for weeks before getting se¬ 
rious about fighting a global pandem¬ 
ic now can’t take a few days for thoughtful 
debate about how to spend a trillion dollars 
to deal with the economic fallout. 

Make no mistake: The Senate Republi¬ 
can plan to send every household $1,200 
for each adult and $500 for every child is 
a really dumb idea. It is not just an inef¬ 
ficient and ineffective way to stabilize the 
economy — it’s also a cynical ploy by Pres¬ 
ident Donald Trump and the Republican 
leaders in Congress to buy the next elec¬ 
tion. Even more surprising is that it seems 
to have won the reflexive support of liberal 
Democrats who have become so fixated on 
economic inequality, so addicted to fiscal 
stimulus and so desperate to win back the 
white working class that their instinct isn’t 
to oppose it, but to demand the checks be 
even larger. 

Let’s just do a little simple arithmetic. 
There are about 330 million people liv¬ 
ing in the United States. About 75 million 
of those are children under the age of 18. 
There are about 10 million students who 
spend most of their time studying at col¬ 
leges and universities. And there are 65 
million Americans who live primarily off 
pensions and monthly checks from the So¬ 
cial Security Administration. Few of those 
150 million children, students and seniors 
will lose much income as a result of lay¬ 
offs and business closures caused by the 
pandemic. 

In addition, there are, by my count, 
roughly 100 million workers who are likely 
to continue to receive most of their normal 
wage and salary income either because 
they will continue to show up for work, or 
work from home, or be paid even though 
they are not working. 

This 100 million includes about 33 mil¬ 
lion government workers and public school 
teachers who will continue to be paid. It 


includes 3 million farmers who will con¬ 
tinue to produce our food, 1 million people 
involved in processing and distributing 
that food and 3 million workers at grocery 
and beverage stores who will sell it. And it 
includes the 3 million people working for 
information technology, internet and tele¬ 
communications companies that will keep 
us all wired up and entertained, the 9 mil¬ 
lion working in finance and the 10 million 
in law, accounting, consulting and other 
professional firms, most of whom are al¬ 
ready working at home. 

Let’s not forget the millions of work¬ 
ers who will be kept on the payrolls in the 
airline, cruise line, hotel and hospitality 
industries as a result of a $150 billion fed¬ 
eral rescue package and millions more at 
smaller firms that will continue to meet 
payroll, thanks to $300 billion in loans 
from the Small Business Administration. 

That leaves about 80 million Americans 
whose income may be in jeopardy. Too be 
sure, that’s a lot of workers needing help 
and a big hit to the economy. But those are 
not challenges best met by sending $1,200 
checks to 250 million of their fellow citi¬ 
zens who are still getting paychecks and 
can’t even spend what they make — they 
can’t go shopping, or take a vacation or 
even go out for a nice dinner. 

The better strategy is to get money into 
the hands of cash-strapped businesses that 
promise to use it to keep workers on their 
payrolls — or, if that fails, to get it into the 
hands of laid off workers who will likely 
spend it on essentials. 

As an alternative, if the government 
were to send those 80 million laid off work¬ 
ers a $500 check (tax free) every week 
for 8 weeks, that would be $4,000 apiece 
— enough to keep their collective spend¬ 
ing somewhere close to where is now. And 
at $320 billion, that would be significantly 
less than the White House and Republican 
Senate leaders propose to spend. 

The only reason this foolish proposal is 
under serious consideration is that it was 
cooked up in secret by politicians spooked 


by the rout on the stock market, worried 
about losing the next election and desper¬ 
ate to show they are doing something “big” 
other than bailing out private industries. 
There was no serious analysis done by pro¬ 
fessionals at the White House, Treasury or 
the Congressional Budget Office, no input 
from congressional committees, no con¬ 
sultation with Democrats and certainly no 
public debate. 

Now we are told by some who ought to 
know better that if Congress fails to throw 
a trillion dollars at the problem in the next 
few days, tens of millions of sales clerks 
and restaurant waiters and Uber driv¬ 
ers will go hungry, get thrown out of their 
homes and lose their internet access, and 
economic Armageddon will be upon us. 

“Give Every American $2,000, Immedi¬ 
ately,” demanded the very serious people 
at The New York Times in Thursday’s lead 
editorial, a mishmash of economic non¬ 


sense, liberal grievances and Democratic 
talking points. 

We need to stop for a moment and take a 
deep breath. This is a scary time. A lot has 
happened in the past three weeks. People 
are dying. Panic has overtaken financial 
markets. Countries are locking down their 
citizens and closing their borders. The 
global economy is tumbling into recession. 
Governments need to pull people together, 
act boldly and lend and spend freely. 

Freely, but not stupidly. The right anti¬ 
dote for not doing any of the right things 
for too long is not to do too much of the 
wrong thing too fast. Sending money to 
millions of voters who don’t need it and 
can’t spend it may be good politics, but its 
lousy economics. 

Steven Pearlstein is a Washington Post 
business and economics writer. He is also 
Robinson Professor of Public Affairs at 
George Mason University. 


Scraps of good news amid coronavirus concerns 


By Mitch Daniels 

Special to The Washington Post 

A fter days of worrying over and 
grappling with the coronavirus 
pandemic, can a person be for¬ 
given for a moment of groping 
for a bright side? Granted, facing almost 
certainly the worst societal threat of this 
century, even Ronald Reagan’s apocryphal 
young optimist would have to shovel awful¬ 
ly deep to find his pony. But can we permit 
ourselves to try, just briefly? 

Might the family meal make a slight 
resurgence? A YouGov survey in October 
found that 44% of Americans eat together 
fewer than four times a week, and 10% only 
on special occasions. Maybe a little extra 
togetherness could ensue. “Social dis¬ 
tancing” doesn’t mean eating in separate 
rooms. 

Across the economy, private and non¬ 
profit enterprises are going to discover 
what work they do, and which expendi¬ 
tures, are really essential. Much of the 
travel canceled this year will prove in ret¬ 
rospect to have caused no damage by not 
happening. In higher education, the sector 
I inhabit, it’s the season for academic con¬ 
ferences. One sarcastic friend labeled them 
“the leisure of the theory class.” Many are 
clearly vital, but reading over some of the 


agendas, it’s clear he has a point. 

I have never seen a business that has 
eliminated all nonproductive spending, 
but higher education needs housecleaning 
more than most. The role of bloated admin¬ 
istration in pushing up tuitions and student 
indebtedness has been documented for 
years, but too many schools have yet to act 
on the problem. 

The next few months will expose many 
functions that make little or no contribu¬ 
tion to the core mission of thousands of 
the nation’s businesses. In higher educa¬ 
tion, that mission is teaching and research. 
Maybe some of the frills will come out and 
not be replaced in the aftermath of the 
pandemic. Meanwhile, businesses of all 
kinds, ours included, will come out of this 
knowing a lot more about telecommuting 
and telemedicine than we do now. 

The forced shift to remote delivery of 
education should provide some long-term 
benefit. Very little of the course work on 
the scale now required will be of the quali¬ 
ty that is feasible online; think PowerPoints 
and audio-only lectures, not streaming 
video and an almost-classroom experi¬ 
ence. Most schools have procrastinated 
in creating such offerings and will only 
just now be developing them. COVID-19 
should accelerate a future of more flexible, 
affordable offerings to students, and more 


rapid progress to degrees, when normalcy 
returns. 

I’ll wager that the next flu season, or 
whenever we return to epidemiological 
normalcy, will be measurably moderated. 
Each year I roll up my sleeve for the an¬ 
nual “Everybody get your flu shot” pub¬ 
licity photo knowing that only about half 
my Purdue co-workers will take me up on 
it. Next year. I’m sure we will see a much 
higher compliance rate, not to mention a 
far greater level of hand-washing, elbow¬ 
bumping and cough-covering. 

Among the most prescient books of re¬ 
cent decades one must include John M. 
Barry’s 2005 book “The Great Influenza,” 
a history of the misnamed Spanish flu a 
century ago. Warning that “the clock is 
ticking, we just don’t know what time it is,” 
the author recommended a variety of pre¬ 
paratory measures that could have been 
taken over the past two decades in recog¬ 
nition that an event like this was likely. We 
will take those measures now. 

And the book reminds us poignantly of a 
reason to feel slightly better about today’s 
nightmare, which has reserved its great¬ 
est lethality for us elderly types. In a phe¬ 
nomenon not understood to this day, the 
1918 epidemic visited some of its worst ef¬ 
fects on young people. Worldwide, tens of 
millions of young lives, with incalculable 


future promise, were snuffed out. One 
needn’t traffic in the bloodless arithmetic 
of QALYs (“quality-adjusted life years”) to 
be a bit grateful that the danger this time 
seems to be the reverse of that tragedy. 

For those of us troubled by today’s trib¬ 
alism, it’s been common to imagine that a 
good old-fashioned crisis, something of ex¬ 
ternal origin affecting us all, might bring 
the nation together. One wouldn’t know it 
from the hair-trigger partisanship of our 
Washington leaders, but elsewhere there 
are signs of unity and voluntarism and 
communitarian caring. 

That about does it in the desperate search 
for good-news scraps. No, wait. I forgot a 
big one. Someone finally found a way to 
shorten the interminable, almost meaning¬ 
less NBA regular season. (Of course. I’m 
not sure why suspension was necessary; 
most teams play social-distance defense 
until the playoffs start, anyhow.) 

Enough scrounging for upsides. As 
comedian George Carlin reminded us, 
“Outside every silver lining, there’s a dark 
cloud.” Time to refocus on the grim reali¬ 
ties, and the tasks at hand. Maybe we can 
talk about it at the dinner table. 

Mitch Daniels, a Washington Post contributing 
columnist, is president of Purdue University and a 
former governor of Indiana. 
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NBA/AUTO RACING _ 

Silver seeking answers, 
which are in short supply 



Jae C. Hong/AP 


NBA Commissioner Adam Silver said in an interview Saturday that 
the league is considering all options, best-case, worst-case and 
countless ideas in between, as it tries to come to grips with the 
coronavirus pandemic. 


By Tim Reynolds 
Associated Press 

NBA Commissioner Adam 
Silver finds himself almost con¬ 
stantly looking at financial num¬ 
bers and projections. And like the 
rest of a world that is dealing with 
the seismic effects of the corona- 
virus pandemic, he still isn’t sure 
how bad things will get. 

Silver said Saturday the league 
is considering all options — best- 
case, worst-case and countless 
ideas in between — as it tries to 
come to grips with this new nor¬ 
mal. But definitive answers on 
any front are in short supply. 

“It’s too soon to tell what the 
economic impact will be,” Silver 
said. “We’ve been analyzing mul¬ 
tiple scenarios on a daily if not 
hourly basis and we’ll continue to 
review the financial implications. 
Obviously, it’s not a pretty picture 
but everyone, regardless of what 
industry they work in, is in the 
same boat.” 

Saturday marked the 10th full 
day of the NBA’s shutdown, a 
stoppage that has cost the league 
75 games and counting so far, a 
total that will reach triple digits 
on Wednesday and will eventual¬ 
ly get to 259 on April 15 — the day 
the regular season was supposed 
to end. Play isn’t going to resume 
by then. The financial losses will 
be massive and obviously just will 
keep growing if this season can¬ 
not resume or if next season is 


affected. 

“Adam is obviously cautious, 
cautiously optimistic,” Cleveland 
forward Kevin Love said earlier 
in the week. “We don’t know what 
the future holds, but the NBA has 
been through a lot, we’ve seen a 
lot and I think we’ll be incredibly 
resilient. It just might take time.” 

Players who are due to get their 
next paycheck on April 1 will get 
them. Whether those players will 
get their April 15 check is in some 
question; the league can exercise 
a clause in the Collective Bar¬ 
gaining Agreement that allows it 
to take back 1.08% of each play¬ 
er’s salary for each game missed 
in certain times — like war, or in 
this case, a pandemic. 

That clause has not been exer¬ 
cised yet since, officially anyway, 
no game has been canceled. 

“We’re exploring all options to 
resume our season if and when 
it is safe to do so,“ Silver said. 
“Nothing is off the table." 

Besides, there are other bridges 
to cross first. The NBA — which 
was the first mqjor U. S. pro league 
to say it would play games with¬ 
out fans and the first league to 
suspend its season once All-Star 
center Rudy Gobert of the Utah 
Jazz tested positive — has been 
extremely vocal in trying to get 
its massive fan base to take social 
distancing and other preventative 
measures seriously. 

“Our focus right now is doing 
all that we can to support, engage 


and educate the general public in 
response to this pandemic,” Silver 
said. “We are also making sure 
that we are prepared to resume 
the season if and when it becomes 
safe for all concerned.” 

The league has asked teams 
for building availability dates 
through the end of August, an 
indicator that this season — if it 
resumes — may stretch deep into 
the summer. 

So far, there are 14 people with¬ 
in the NBA community, including 
at least 10 players, known to have 
tested positive for COVID-19. Of 
those positive tests, seven be¬ 
came known publicly on Thurs¬ 
day and Marcus Smart of the 
Boston Celtics revealed that he 
has the virus. 

“Unfortunately, based on ev¬ 
erything we know, significantly 
more positive cases in our league 
were inevitable,” Silver said. “So, 
Thursday’s results did not come 
as a huge surprise and just like 
everyone else, we’re just trying to 
take each day as it comes.” 

Entering Saturday, there were 
about 19,000 known positive 
cases in the US. and more than 
250 deaths blamed on the virus. 
Globally, there have been nearly 
300,000 cases diagnosed so far 
with nearly 12,000 deaths. The 
virus first exploded in mainland 
China, where the NBA has offices 
and about 200 employees. 

What workers in China went 
through helped the league quickly 


grasp some sort of understanding 
of the severity. Silver made the 
decision to shut down the league 
before any public health experts 
advised the NBA to take that 
step. He even sounded the alarm 
publicly in mid-February at NBA 
All-Star weekend in Chicago 
— saying then it was “a mqjor na¬ 
tional, if not global, health crisis" 
that was taking place. 

“We’ve learned a lot from our 
China office,” Silver said, noting 
that meetings have been of the 
virtual variety there for several 
weeks now. 


Silver’s sixth full season as 
commissioner of the NBA start¬ 
ed with the league getting into a 
m^or rift with China. His mentor 
and NBA Commissioner emeri¬ 
tus David Stern died two months 
later. Kobe Bryant died in a he¬ 
licopter crash less than a month 
after that. 

Now he is dealing with the big¬ 
gest crisis of them all — a pan¬ 
demic, affecting and threatening 
virtually every comer of the 
planet. 

“It’s been a challenging sea¬ 
son,” Silver said. “For all of us.” 


Race drivers turn to games to try to stay sharp 


By James Ellingworth 
AND Jake Seiner 
Associated Press 

DUSSELDORF, Germany — Le Mans 
winner Neel Jani won’t feel his tires grip 
the road in a competitive environment 
for quite some time with the Formula E 
season suspended due to the coronavirus 
pandemic. 

That doesn’t mean he can’t find a race 
worth his time. To do that, he’s been taking 
his auto racing skills online — and finding 
himself at times 
overmatched. 

“Against the 
gamers, it’s a dif¬ 
ferent world,” he 
said. “They’re in¬ 
credibly quicker 
than all of us, all 
of the real racing 
drivers.” 

Pros from For¬ 
mula One, NAS¬ 
CAR and other 
leading series 
are using race 
simulators to stay 
sharp and entertain fans with their seasons 
postponed by the outbreak. 

Since the season-opening Australian 
Grand Prix was called off last weekend. 
Red Bull’s Max Verstappen has been racing 
online, as has McLaren’s Lando Norris. FI, 
NASCAR and INDYCAR have had drivers 


sign up to take part in virtual races in place 
of real ones, and sports networks with time 
slots to fill are saying they’ll air them. 

“It’s good just to keep you in the groove 
from a mental, psychological aspect,” Jani, 
who raced against Verstappen on Sunday, 
told The Associated Press. 

Jani was using a borrowed simulator at 
a friend’s house and has ordered his own 
simulator, but doesn’t know when it will ar¬ 
rive amid restrictions in Switzerland due to 
the virus. 

Jani says it’s good for training “pure 
racecraft,” particularly overtaking, al¬ 
though there’s nothing like wrestling a real 
race car around a track. 

“Being quick in a real car and being 
quick in a sim, there are still different as¬ 
pects coming into play. In the real cars, 
first of all, you need the physical condition 
to be able to do it, so you need to have physi¬ 
cally to train and all these things,” he said. 

“With all the speed and all the G-forces, 
you have to still be able to have the guts to 
do it, to take this corner flat because you 
know if you don’t make it, you’re going to 
hit and it’s going to hurt. While in the sim, 
you say: ‘This lap I try, and if it doesn’t 
work, next lap I try differently.’” 

Sim racing allows fans to watch drivers 
who wouldn’t normally race each other. So 
far, Verstappen has taken on gamers, but 
also Indy 500 winners Juan Pablo Montoya 
and Simon Pagenaud. 

Drivers aren’t the only athletes using 


technology to stop their skills from decay¬ 
ing while in self-isolation. 

The 2018 Tour de France-winning rider 
Geraint Thomas is one of a number of cy¬ 
clists moving online to give indoor work¬ 
outs more purpose. He’s been using the 
Zwift platform to turn a ride on an exercise 
bike into a group race through computer¬ 
generated scenery in the fictional nation of 
Watopia. 

Some PGA Tour players already have 
simulators in their homes and can use 
them as part of normal practice to check 
the launch angle, ball speed and other 
measurements relevant to the swing. Full 
Swing Golf is one of the largest companies 
and supplies Tiger Woods, Jordan Spieth, 
Jason Day and Gary Woodland. Brooks 
Koepka, Justin Thomas and Rickie Fowler 
even spent time this week by using a simu¬ 
lator to compare left-handed swings. 

But perhaps no sport is better positioned 
to turn simulations into a fan-friendly ex¬ 
perience than auto racing. 

Two postponed races were to be held 
virtually on Sunday — FIs Bahrain Grand 
Prix and NASCAR’s event at Homestead- 
Miami Speedway. INDYCAR will launch 
its own series the following weekend. 

Dale Earnhardt Jr., Kyle Busch and more 
than 30 other NASCAR pros have signed on 
to race in the multiweek eNASCAR iRacing 
Pro Invitational Series that begins Sunday 
on the virtual Miami track. That race will 
be broadcast live on FSl, with NASCAR 


commentators Jeff Gordon, Mike Joy and 
Larry McReynolds on the call. 

“We’re basically the only sport in the 
world where your competitors are going to 
go out there and put on a show for the fans,” 
said NASCAR Cup Series driver Clint Bow- 
yer, who will compete and provide in-race 
commentary. 

The 40-year-old Bowyer told The Associ¬ 
ated Press he’s been on the iRacing game 
with other drivers constantly since the pan¬ 
demic forced him to hunker down at home. 
He said a group including him, Earnhardt, 
country musician Tim Dugger and other 
pros have run virtual races until 2:30 a.m. 
some nights. 

“It felt like I was in the garage area," 
Bowyer said. “Everybody that I work with 
on any given weekend was all sitting there 
in this thing.” 

It’s not clear how much Sunday’s race will 
help drivers stay sharp, but it’s undoubt¬ 
edly keeping them competitive. Bowyer 
said some have gone to extremes to perfect 
their race stations and are even studying 
in-game data to maximize performance. 

Bowyer expects the 45-year-old Earn¬ 
hardt will surprise fans with how adept he 
is, but probably one of the younger pros will 
take the checkered flag. 

“Nobody can leave their houses, there 
ain’t nothing to do,” Bowyer said. “Some of 
them don’t have wives and kids. Those are 
the ones who are going to win. Look for that 
guy.” 


Everybody 
that I work 
with on any 
given weekend 
was aii sitting 
there in this 
thing. ^ 

Clint Bowyer 

NASCAR driver 
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Deals 


Saturday’s Transactions 
FOOTBALL 

National Football League 
INDIANAPOLIS COLTS - Released QB 
Brian Hoyer and CB Pierre Desir. 

NEW YORK JETS - Released DB Darryl 
Roberts. 


Tennis 


ATP Rankings 

Singles 

Through March 15 

1. Novak Djokovic, Serbia, 10220 

2. Rafael Nadal, Spain, 9850 

3. Dominic Thiem, Austria, 7045 

4. Roger Federer, Switzerland, 6630 


Hockey 


Boston 

Tampa Bay 

Toronto 

Florida 

Montreal 

Buffalo 

Ottawa 

Detroit 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Atlantic Division 
— W L OT Pts GF GA 


70 43 21 

70 36 25 
69 35 26 

71 31 31 

69 30 31 
71 25 34 
71 17 49 


Metropolitan Division 


81 238 227 
78 231 228 
71 212 221 
68 195 217 
62 191 243 
39 145 267 


Washington 69 
Philaderphia 69 
Pittsburgh 69 40 23 
Carolina 68 38 25 
Columbus 70 33 22 
N.Y. Islanders 68 35 23 
N.Y. Rangers 70 37 28 
New Jersey 69 
WESTEI 


St. Louis 
Colorado 

Winnipeg 

Nashville 

Minnesota 

Chicago 

Vegas 
Edmonton 
Calgary 
Vancouver 
Arizona 
Anaheim 
Los Angeles 
San Jose 


90 240 215 
89 232 196 
86 224 196 
81 222 193 
81 180 187 
80 192 193 
79 234 222 
68 189 230 
JRN CONFERENCE 
Central Division 
GP W L OT Pts GF GA 
“ ■■ ‘ ‘ 94 225 193 


70 42 20 


92 237 191 
82 180 177 
80 216 203 
78 215 217 
77 220 220 
72 212 218 


37 24 

71 37 28 6 

" 35 26 8 

35 27 7 

70 32 30 8 

Pacific Division 

71 39 24 8 

71 37 25 9 

70 36 27 7 

;; 36 27 6 

70 33 29 8 

71 29 33 9 

70 29 35 

_ 70 29 36 

Note: Two points for ..,_ 

for overtirne loss. Top three teams 


86 227 211 
9 83 225 217 

7 79 210 215 

6 78 228 217 

8 74 195 187 

9 67 187 226 

6 64 178 212 

5 63 182 226 


each division and two wild cards per 
conference advance to playoffs. 

Aii games postponed at ieast untii 
eariy May. 


Pro basketball 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Atiantic Division 

W L Pet GB 

x-Toronto 46 18 .719 - 

x-Boston 43 21 .672 3 

Philadelphia 39 26 .600 V/i 

Brooklyn 30 34 .469 16 

New York 21 45 .318 26 

Southeast Division 

Miami 41 24 .631 - 

Orlando 30 35 .462 11 

Washington 24 40 .375 16'/2 

Charlotte 23 42 .354 18 

Atlanta 20 47 .299 22 

Centrai Division 

x-Milwaukee 53 12 .815 - 

Indiana 39 26 .600 14 

Chicago 22 43 .338 31 

Detroit 20 46 .303 33'/2 

Cleveland 19 46 .292 34 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Southwest Division 

W L Pet GB 

Houston 40 24 .625 - 

Dallas 40 27 .597 l'/2 

Memphis 32 33 .492 8'/2 

New Orleans 28 36 .438 12 

San Antonio 27 36 .429 12'/2 

Northwest Division 

Denver 43 22 .662 - 

Utah 41 23 .641 VA 

Oklahoma City 40 24 .625 2'/2 

Portland 29 37 .439 14'/2 

Minnesota 19 45 .297 23'/2 

Pacific Division 

x-L.A. Lakers 49 14 .778 - 

L.A. Clippers 44 20 .688 5'/2 

Sacramento 28 36 .438 21V'2 

Phoenix 26 39 .400 24 

Golden State 15 50 .231 35 

Aii games postponed at ieast untii 
mid-May. 


DODEA Pacific 
cancels Far East 
spring tourneys 



Dave ORNAUER/Stars and Stripes 


Track and field athletes are among those who will not get to 
compete in Department of Defense Education Activity Pacific Far 
East tournaments this spring. 


By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

CAMP FOSTER, Okinawa 
— All Far East high school spring 
sports tournaments scheduled for 
next month have been canceled 
due to coronavirus concerns, De¬ 
fense Department schools in the 
Pacific announced Friday. 

The tournaments were sched¬ 
uled for May 21-23 at high schools 
around the Pacific: softball at 
Camp Zama, Japan; track at Ma¬ 
rine Corps Air Station Iwakuni, 
Japan; boys Division I soccer at 
Kadena Air Base, Okinawa; boys 
Division II soccer at Yokota Air 
Base in western Tokyo; girls D-I 
soccer at Yokosuka Naval Base, 
Japan; girls D-II soccer at Mi- 
sawa Air Base, Japan; and base¬ 
ball at Camp Humphreys, South 
Korea. 

In addition, the Far East Honor 
Music Festival slated for April 
20-24 at Yokota and the Far East 
Creative Expressions art show 
scheduled April 27-30 at Temple 
University in Tokyo have been 
canceled, said a statement from 
Department of Defense Educa¬ 
tion Activity Pacific. 


“DODEA understands the 
value these events bring to our 
students’ educational experience 
and that many will be disap¬ 
pointed by the decision; however, 
ensuring the health and safety of 
our students and employees is our 
highest priority,” the statement 
said. 

Students and teachers ex¬ 
pressed disappointment at the 
news. 

“Right now, I feel as if my heart 
has been ripped out of my chest,” 
said Humphreys senior sprinter 
Jaela Higgs, who had hoped to 
beat Far East and Pacific re¬ 
cords in the 100- and 200-meter 
dashes. 

The Far East music festival is 
one of just two regional events 
that DODEA Pacific musicians 
experience each year. 

“It’s a once-in-a-lifetime op¬ 
portunity,” Kadena senior per¬ 
cussionist Joseph Schley said of 
the five-day musical festival. 

Others took the long view. 

“Although students were look¬ 
ing forward to playing (Far East) 
sports, we have to remember 
that health is the most important 
thing,” said Bethani Newbold, a 


junior pitcher whose Daegu soft- 
ball team was set to defend its Far 
East Division II title. 

“Of course, we all recognize 
the necessity to discontinue 
travel and large gatherings at 
this time, (but) it’s just a shame,” 
Humphreys band instructor Scott 
Rumery said. 

It’s only the second time since 
DODEA Pacific was established 
in the late 1940s that Far East 
tournaments have been canceled. 

Overall DODEA budget cuts 
during the 1980-81 school year 
forced the cancellation of all Far 
East tournaments except vol¬ 
leyball. Even following the 9/11 
terrorist attacks. Far East cross 
country, volleyball and tennis 
went on as scheduled two months 
later. 

The decision this year came a 


day after DODEA’s Japan district 
announced it was canceling its 
high school spring sports calen¬ 
dar for the rest of the school year 
due to travel restrictions in place 
through May 11. 

Also Thursday, DODEA Pa¬ 
cific officials stated that Oki¬ 
nawa schools would curtail their 
spring sports schedule through 
spring break, and that such activ¬ 
ity could resume when school re¬ 
opens on April 13. 

Once the Defense Department’s 
travel ban is lifted, DODEA Pa¬ 
cific may stage alternative aca¬ 
demic and athletic activities at 
a community or district level in 
May, the statement said. An up¬ 
date is to be provided sometime 
next month. 


ornauer.davedistri pes.com 
Twitter ©DaveOrnauer 


US track joins swimming, urges Olympic delay 


By Eddie Pells 

Associated Press 

DENVER — US. Olympic leaders are fac¬ 
ing a growing rebellion inside their ranks 
about holding the Tokyo Games. 

A board member of the US. Olympic and 
Paralympic Committee countered leadership 
by criticizing the IOC, and the USA Track and 
Field chief added to the call for a postpone¬ 
ment because of the mushrooming coronavi¬ 
rus crisis. 

USATF CEO Max Siegel sent a two-page 
note to his counterpart at the US. Olympic 
and Paralympic Committee, Sarah Hirshland, 
asking the federation to advocate for a delay. It 
came late Friday, only a few hours after USA 
Swimming’s CEO sent a similar letter. 

Now, the sports that accounted for 65 of 
America’s 121 medals and 175 of its 554 ath¬ 
letes at the last Summer Games are on record 
in urging, in Siegel’s words, “the USOPC, as a 
leader within the Olympic Movement, to use 
its voice and speak up for the athletes.” 

Also focused on leadership was Steve 
Mesler, a USOPC board member and Olympic 
champion bobsledder. In a blog post Friday, 
Mesler leveled much more criticism toward 
the IOC than Hirshland or the board chair, 
Susanne Lyons, did in earlier statements and 
interviews. 

“The (IOC) ... has not shown the leader¬ 
ship we Olympians desire out of those who 
are in charge,” Mesler wrote, while careful 
to emphasize that these were his thoughts “as 
an Olympian and not those of the USOPC, its 
Board of Directors, or its leaders.” 


If you go there and spread 
the virus and you go back 
home and kill one child, 
one grandmother, father, or 
even an athlete, is it worth 
it? The answer to us was 
no.f 

Wallace Spearmen 

vice president of the USATF athletes council 


Other national committees are also call¬ 
ing on the IOC to act. The federations in Nor¬ 
way and Brazil went public with requests to 
postpone. 

“Our clear recommendation is that the 
Olympic Games in Tokyo shall not take place 
before the COVID-19 situation is under firm 
control on a global scale,” Norway’s federa¬ 
tion wrote in a letter to IOC President Thomas 
Bach. 

It’s the U.S., though, that brings the larg¬ 
est contingent to every Summer Games and 
wins the most medals — both factors that lead 
have led NBC to pay billions to televise the 
games through 2032. It would seem to give 
the USOPC leverage in talks about almost any 
subject with the IOC, but the federation has 
been reluctant to use its power. It spent years, 
in fact, trying to smooth over tense relations 
with its international partners. 


And since Hirshland took over as CEO in 
2018, the focus has been inward, as the sex- 
abuse scandals that have consumed Ameri¬ 
can sports have shifted the focus to athlete 
welfare and safety. 

Hirshland and Lyons were insistent that the 
USOPC won’t sacrifice athlete safety in the 
current crisis. But they stopped well short of 
pushing the IOC toward a postponement. 

“The decision about the games does not lie 
directly with us,” Lyons said in a conference 
call with reporters Friday. “It lies with (the 
World Health Organization), the Japanese 
government and the IOC. Under no circum¬ 
stance would the USOPC send atheltes into 
harm’s way if didn’t think it was safe.” 

Leaders of the track and swimming teams 
don’t appear willing to take that risk, ei¬ 
ther, though whether they’ll act on their 
own — without the signoff from the USOPC 
— remains in question. The leader of the 
third sport that makes up the backbone of the 
Olympics — gymnastics — has sent a survey 
to athletes, asking for their thoughts on what 
the USA Gymnastics stance should be. 

USA Track and Field already had its an¬ 
swer, thanks in part to online conversations 
led by their athlete representatives. 

“If you go there and spread the virus and 
you go back home and kill one child, one 
grandmother, father, or even an athlete, is 
it worth it? The answer to us was no,” said 
Wallace Spearmon, the vice president of the 
USATF athletes council. 

AP Sports Writer Pat Graham contributed to this 
report. 
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NFL/COLLEGE BASKETBALL 



Don Wright/AP 


The Carolina Panthers are parting ways with 31-year-old quarterback 
Cam Newton, giving him permission to seek a trade — although the 
former NFL MVP responded by saying he never requested one. 


Market: Limited options 
for QBs Winston, Newton 


FROM BACK PAGE 

With no trade partners willing 
to jump for a quarterback coming 
off a season-ending foot injury, 
Newton might ultimately just get 
released and join a list of many 
players still seeking a new home. 

There are talented receivers 
in Robby Anderson and Breshad 
Perriman; offensive tackles such 
as Jason Peters and Germain 
Ifedi; and several defensive play¬ 
ers such as cornerback Logan 
Ryan; linebacker Markus Golden; 
defensive end Everson Griffen; 
defensive tackle Ndamukong Suh; 
and safeties Vonn Bell, Eric Reid 
and Damarious Randall, all still 
on the open market after an early 
spending spree in free agency. 

Last season, players 2019 sacks 
leader Shaq Barrett, defensive 
end Robert Quinn and tight end 
Jared Cook were among those 
who made an impact despite 
going unsigned in the opening 
week of free agency. 

The process could be slightly 
more complicated this year with 
players unable to meet in person 
with teams or take physicals with 
team doctors because of restric¬ 
tions put in place in response to 
the coronavirus pandemic. 

That could be especially prob¬ 
lematic for Newton, who must 
prove he’s recovered from foot 
surgery that forced him to miss 
the final 14 games last season be¬ 
fore a team will be ready to take a 
chance on the 2015 NFL MVP. 

With only a handful of teams 
still looking for a starting quar¬ 
terback in free agency, there are 
few obvious options for either 
Newton or Winston. 

Winston is the first player since 
the merger to lead the NFL in 
yards passing one season and 
change teams the next. But along 
with the 5,109 yards passing 
for Winston last season came a 
league-worst 30 interceptions. 

That and the availability of a 
six-time Super Bowl champion 
like Brady left Winston looking 
for work. 

Clowney wasn’t nearly as pro¬ 
lific last season with only three 
sacks in his first season in Seattle, 
contributing to his difficulty find¬ 
ing the type of contract he wants. 



Jason Behnken/AP 


Buccaneers QB Jameis Winston, 
the top pick in the 2015 draft, 
has been supplanted as starter 
in Tampa Bay by Tom Brady. 

The market at receiver where 
Anderson and Perriman are the 
top available targets has been 
hampered by the fact that two of 
the league’s top receivers were 
traded, with DeAndre Hopkins 
going from Houston to Arizona 
and Stefon Diggs being dealt from 
Minnesota to Buffalo. 

Then with a draft so rich in re¬ 
ceiving talent that a half-dozen 
wideouts could be taken in the 
first round and several others 
projected as day two picks, many 
teams are more likely to opt for 
cheaper rookies than spending 
money on veterans. 

On defense, many teams have 
already made big moves with 
Indianapolis acquiring DeFor- 
est Buckner in a trade from San 
Francisco and giving him an $84 
million contract, the Niners sign¬ 
ing Arik Armstead to a five-year 
$85 million to stay off the mar¬ 
ket, Miami handing cornerback 
Byron Jones a five-year, $82.5 
million deal, and Darius Slay get¬ 
ting a three-year, $50 million deal 
after being dealt from Detroit to 
Philadelphia. 

There are still some likely 
cheaper options available with 
Suh possibly headed to his fourth 
team in as many years, Griffen 
and Golden as pass-rush options 
and several capable safeties led 
by Bell, Reid and Randall. 


Toppin a unanimous choice 


Dayton star leads 
All-American team 

By John Marshall 

Associated Press 

The college basketball season 
came to an emphatic, dramatic 
end with the cancellation of the 
NCAA Tournament. The dream 
of playing under the bright lights 
of March Madness, of possibly 
hoisting a national champion¬ 
ship trophy, wiped out by the 
coronavirus. 

For a handful of players, earn¬ 
ing a postseason honor offers a 
glimmer of happiness amid the 
uncertainty. 

“Getting these awards, it brings 
brightness to my life right now,” 
Seton Hall’s Myles Powell said. 
“To have it end so quickly was 
just like... man.” 

Powell added to his load Fri¬ 
day when he joined Dayton’s Obi 
Toppin, Iowa’s Luka Garza, Mar¬ 
quette’s Markus Howard and Or¬ 
egon’s Payton Pritchard on The 
Associated Press All-America 
first team. 

Toppin was the lone unanimous 
choice, receiving 65 votes from a 
nationwide media panel after av¬ 
eraging 20 points and 7 rebounds 
while shooting 63% in a breakout 
season. The 6-foot-9 sophomore 
helped the third-ranked Fly¬ 
ers match the program’s high¬ 
est ranking and be on track for 
a potential No. 1 seed before the 
NCAA Tournament was shelved. 
He is Dayton’s first first-team AP 
All-American. 

“I feel like everybody just knew 
what they had to do to help the next 
person succeed and that’s why I 
was so successful this year,” Top¬ 
pin said. “I thank my teammates 
every single day for that.” 

Garza blossomed into one of 
college basketball’s best players 
as a junior. A 6-11 forward, he 
increased his scoring average 
more than 10 points from a year 
ago to 23.9 per game, averaged 
9.8 rebounds and shot 54% from 
the floor. 

Garza set Iowa’s single-season 
scoring record with 740 points 
and is the first Big Ten player 
since Ohio State’s Dennis Hopson 
in 1987 to have at least 20 points 
in 16 straight conference games. 
He is Iowa’s first first-team All- 
American since Chuck Darling 
in 1952. 

“I never could have envisioned 
this,” Garza said. “It’s honestly 
crazy, but it’s what I did all the 
work for and what I’m going to 
continue to strive for. It kind of 
adds motivation for me just know¬ 
ing that putting in the hard work, 
it can all pay off and makes me 
grateful for the situation I’m in 
and the program I’m at.” 

Howard was a second-team AP 
All-American as a junior last sea¬ 
son after finishing fifth nationally 
in scoring at 25 points per game. 
The 5-11 senior upped his scor¬ 
ing average to 27.8 points to lead 
the nation in 2019-20 and finished 
seventh in NCAA history with 434 
career three-pointers. 

“It’s truly amazing to be men¬ 



Aaron Doster/AP 

Dayton’s Obi Toppin was the only unanimous selection to The AP All- 
America first team after averaging 20 points and 7 rebounds. 


tioned among other great players 
across the country,” said How¬ 
ard, the first Marquette player to 
make the first team since Dwyane 
Wade in 2003. “It’s truly an honor 
and definitely means a lot. It’s 
definitely something I wouldn’t 
be able to accomplish myself 
There were so many people who 
helped me accomplish that.” 

Powell bypassed a shot at the 
NBA to return for his senior sea¬ 
son. A preseason AP All-Ameri¬ 
can, the 6-2 guard averaged 21 
points per game, 17th nationally, 
with 4.3 rebounds and 2.9 assists. 
Behind Powell, No. 15 Seton Hall 
earned a share of its first Big East 
Conference regular-season title 
since 1993. 

“When (they) told me that was 
I an All-American, I don’t want 
to say it was relief, but I did feel 
like the world was lifted off my 
shoulders,” Powell said. “I feel 
like I accomplished a lot with that 
one. When I heard those words, it 
touched me.” 

Pritchard went to the Final 
Four with Oregon as a freshman 
and was hoping to lead the 13th- 
ranked Ducks back as a senior. 
He never got the chance, but will 
go down as one of the greatest 
players in program history. 

The 6-2 guard was the first 
player in Pac-12 history to have 
1,900 points, 500 rebounds and 
600 assists during his career. He 
also was the fourth player in con¬ 
ference history to lead in scoring 
(20.5 points) and assists (5.5). 

Oregon had five previous play¬ 
ers make AP All-America teams, 
most recently Dillon Brooks in 


2017, but Pritchard is the first to 
earn first-team honors. 

“Obviously, it means a lot,” 
Pritchard said. “Making first- 
team All-American is what a lot 
of people dream for, so for me 
to be making these first-team 
All-Americans, especially AP, it 
means all my hard work paying 
off” 

Kansas’ Devon Dotson and 
Udoka Azubuike both received 
more than 20 first-team votes, 
but fell to the second team after 


essentially taking votes away 
from each other by playing for 
the same team. 

SECOND TEAM 

Devon Dotson, Kansas, 6-2, 185, soph¬ 
omore, Charlotte, North Carolina, 18.1 
points, 4.1 rebounds, 4.0 assists, 2.1 
steals, 46.8% fg, 83.0% ft (30, 237). 

Udoka Azubuike, Kansas, 7-0, 270, se¬ 
nior, Delta, Nigeria, 13.7 points, 10.5 re¬ 
bounds, 2.6 blocks, 74.8% fg (22, 235). 

Malachi Flynn, San Diego State, 6-1, 
185, junior, Tacoma, Washington, 17.6 
points, 4.5 rebounds, 5.1 assists, 1.8 
steals, 44.1% fg, 37.3% 3-pt fg, 85.7% ft 
(12,191). 

Cassius Winston, Michigan State, 6-1, 
185, senior, Detroit, 18.6 points, 2.5 re¬ 
bounds, 5.9 assists, 1.2 steals, 44.8% fg, 
43.2% 3-pt fg, 85.2% ft (9, 185). 

Vernon Carey Jr., Duke, 6-10, 270, 
freshman. Southwest Ranches, Florida, 
17.8 points, 8.8 rebounds, 1.6 blocks, 1.0 
assists, 57.7% fg (3, 132). 

THIRD TEAM 

Filip Petrusev, Gonzaga, 6-11, 235, 
sophomore, Belgrade, Serbia, 17.5 
points, 7.9 rebounds, 1.5 assists, 56.2% 
fg (1, 78). 

Jordan Nwora, Louisville, 6-7, 225, ju¬ 
nior, Buffalo, New York, 18.0 points, 7.7 
rebounds, 1.3 assists, 44% fg, 40.2% 3-pt 
fg, 81.3% ft (0, 69). 

Jared Butler, Baylor, 6-3, 190, sopho¬ 
more, Reserve, Louisiana, 16.0 points, 3.2 
rebounds, 3.1 assists, 1.6 steals, 38.1% 3- 
pt fg, 77.5% ft (0, 63). 

Tre Jones, Duke, 6-3, 185, sophomore, 
Apple Valley, Minnesota, 16.2 points, 4.2 
rebounds, 6.4 assists, 1.8 steals, 36.1% 3- 
pt fg, 77.1% ft (3, 62). 

Jalen Smith, Maryland, 6-10, 225, 
sophomore, Baltimore, 15.5 points, 10.5 
rebounds, 2.4 blocks, 53.8% fg, 36.8% 3- 
pt fg, 75.0% ft (0, 59). 
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By Josh Dubow 
Associated Press 

C am Newton, Jameis Winston 
and Jadeveon Clowney didn’t 
have to wait long to find homes 
in the NFL when they came out 
of college. 

They were No. 1 overall draft picks. 
Now they are finding things moving 
much more slowly as they search for new 
homes or contracts this offseason. 

Winston, the top pick in the 2015 draft, 
has been supplanted as starting quarter¬ 
back in Tampa Bay by Tom Brady and 
is in danger of being on the wrong end 
of the NFL’s version of quarterback 


musical chairs. 

Clowney, who was the No. 1 pick the 
year before Winston, hasn’t been able to 
find the megacontract he hoped for in the 
opening days of free agency and might 
eventually have to settle for a more rea¬ 
sonable contract either to remain in Se¬ 
attle or sign someplace else. 

Newton, who went first in 2011, isn’t 
quite on the open market yet but is hav¬ 
ing an acrimonious breakup in Carolina. 
The Panthers are signing a replacement 
in Teddy Bridgewater and giving Newton 
permission to pursue a trade even though 
he said he never wanted to leave. 

SEE MARKET ON PAGE 23 


Cam Newton, above, and Jadeveon Clowney, left, were hot commodities coming out of 
college. They are finding considerably cooler markets for their talents this offseason. 

AP photos 


TA AMD pc AnrDC sports world pauses to join the rest of the world in fighting the coronavirus pandemic, you will 

I U UUII IICHUCIIO see fewer sports stories in Stars and Stripes. We look forward to resuming our normal coverage when 
the leagues and governing bodies determine it is safe for athletes and fans to return to competition. 
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